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Address  of  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring. 


— ? — 

Fellow  Citizens — We  are  assembled  at  the  gateway 
through  which  American  civilization,  after  more  than 
a century  ani  a half  of  struggle  and  development  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  passed  on  to  occupy  the  vast  and  luxuriant 
territory  lying  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  Not  on  this 
path  alone,  indeed,  did  our  resolute  ancestors  approach  the 
great  empire  which  lay  before  them  as  they  journeyed  to  the 
West ; but  they  made  this  the  highway  along  which  they 
bore  to  their  land  of  promise  the  institutions  of  freedom, 
learning  and  religion,  without  which  the  home  they  prepared 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  would  have  been  a social 
wilderness  more  gloomy  than  the  savage  territory  which  they 
reclaimed  and  civilized.  Nearly  a hundred  years  have  passed 
away  since  they  entered  upon  their  labors  here — a century  of 
growth  in  everything  which  makes  life  powerful  and 
prosperous  and  refined  and  Christian,  unparallelled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  observers  and  admirers  of  human 
progress,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  may  turn  to  the 
great  social  and  civil  achievements  which  mark  the  career 
which  we  this  day  contemplate — the  teeming  population,  the 
successful  industry,  the  busy  cities,  the  fertile  lands  loaded 
with  abounding  harvests,  the  churches,  the  institutions  of 
learning,  the  accumulations  of  art  and  literature,  the  great 
men  born  here  to  guide  their  country  in  peace  and  in  war, 
the  brave  and  industrious  and  patriotic  multitudes  who 
throng  these  States,  with  wonder  and  encouragement.  But 


■ 
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you  who  count  your  ancestors  among  the  pioneers  of  all  this 
marvellous  work,  can  consider  it  with  pride  and  supreme 
satisfaction  also.  In  the  pursuit  of  our  own  immediate 
designs  we  are  roused  to  constant  endeavor  by  a wise  and 
honorable  ambition,  without  which  no  duty  is  ever  accom- 
plished ; but  to  the  great  labors  of  our  ancestors  we  turn  with 
a pious  regard,  and  we  cherish  their  memory  and  ponder 
upon  their  record  with  a filial  and  religious  fervor  which 
inspires  us  to  our  best  and  noblest  deeds.  Happy  the  man 
who  can  turn  to  an  honorable  and  industrious  ancestry ! 
Happy  the  people  who  can  turn  to  a foundation  of  high 
purpose,  and  noble  deeds,  and  lofty  principles,  and  whose 
career  began  in  heroic  struggle  for  freedom  and  right!  As 
life  goes  on,  nations  and  men  tend  towards  the  characteristics 
which  were  manifest  and  controlling  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood. The  morning  and  the  evening  have  a touching 
resemblance  to  each  other.  And  however  long  the  years  of 
the  national  circuit  may  be,  the  characteristics  which  marked 
the  dawn  will  also  mark  the  mid-day  and  the  close.  The 
spirit  of  protest  and  self-assertion  which  brought  our  fathers 
to  these  shores  and  brought  their  descendants  to  this  spot 
remains  with  us  still,  and  will  remain  through  all  the 
meridian  splendour  and  in  the  declining  hours  of  the 
American  Republic.  To  their  great  virtues  you  turn  with 
proud  affection,  you  rejoice  in  them  as  your  precious  inherit- 
ance, and  you  hope  to  pass  them  on  to  the  generations  that 
come  after  you,  for  their  support  and  inspiration.  It  is  to 
these  heroic  qualities  that  the  North-west  owes  its  existence, 
the  fundamental  law  on  which  its  States  were  founded,  and 
its  present  power  under  a government  dedicated  to  its  own 
social  and  civil  organization. 

With  the  exception  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  there  is  no  event  in  history  which  so  strongly 
marks  the  power  of  man’s  independent  spirit,  his  devotion 
to  human  right  and  his  faith  in  a government  based  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  as  does  this  planting  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Pilgrims  on  the  soil  of  Ohio.  When  the  outstretched 
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arm  of  Massachusetts  enfolded  the  Pilgrim  in  its  embrace, 
no  previous  attempt  had  been  made  to  occupy  the  spot,  the 
foot  of  the  white  man  had  never  trod  that  bleak  and  inhos- 
pitable shore.  The  Pilgrim  found  there  no  rival.  When, 
however,  the  brave  and  hardy  band  of  the  sons  of  New  England 
planted  New  England  civilization  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum,  they  had  behind  them  a hundred  years  of 
romantic  adventure  in  repeated  attempts  to  occupy  the  soil. 
A hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  keel  of  their  May- 
flower divided  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  LaSalle  had  navigated 
that  stream  as  far  down  as  Louisville  ; French  explorers  and 
missionaries  defied  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
severity  of  inclement  seasons,  as  they  pushed  their  way 
along  the  great  lakes  and  traversed  the  rivers  which  drain 
the  broad  lands  lying  between  these  great  inland  seas  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico-  With  a spirit  of  chivalry  rarely  excelled, 
these  adventurous  pioneers  planted  the  cross  along  the 
northern  solitudes,  or  led  their  gay  and  glittering  processions 
through  the  southern  savannahs,  leaving  behind  them  the 
scattered  monuments  of  their  progress,  and  nothing  more 
permanent  that  the  fascinating  story  of  their  adventures, 
unless  it  be  the  names  of  Joliet  and  Marquette  and  La  Salle 
and  Champlain,  and  DeSoto,  which  are  to  be  found  along 
the  Mississippi  valley  at  this  day.  To  the  successful  settlers 
of  this  spot  this  story  of  quixotism  and  religious  enthusiasm 
was  familiar,  as  was  also  that  sterner  and  more  impressive 
story  of  the  occupation  by  English  Protestants  of  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  immense  influence  that  nar- 
row empire  had  already  exerted  on  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  vast  territory  into  which  the  English-speaking  people 
of  this  continent  entered  for  the  first  time,  with  a deliberate 
purpose  of  colonization  simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  was,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the 
scene  of  constant  conflict.  Its  value  was  well  understood 
t>y  the  powerful  Indian  tribes  who  occupied  it,  and  by  the 
French  and  English  who  were  struggling  for  its  possession. 
As  early  as  1753  the  Ohio  Company  of  that  day  having 
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received  a royal  grant  of  half  a million  acres  of  land, 
endeavored  to  establish  a trading  post  on  the  Big  Miami, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  and  became  the  spot 
where  France  and  England  commenced  their  conflict  for  the 
West.  Daring  the  strife  which  ensued  there  were  enacted 
some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  our  history.  Here  for 
the  first  time  a British  colony  asserted  its  right  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  its  citizens  and  to  demand  an  explanation 
from  the  French  government.  Here  Washington,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one.  commenced  his  public  service  as 
a messenger  to  the  commander  of  the  French  forces  to 
demand  the  reason  for  invading  the  British  dominions  : to 
warn  them  that  the  right  of  Virginia  must  not  be  invaded  ; 
to  negotiate  with  certain  Indian  tribes  for  their  support 
against  the  invaders  ; and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  union 
of  the  colonies  against  France  which  gave  victory  to  the 
British  arms  during  the  French  war,  and  gave  military 
experience  to  the  heroes  who  twenty  years  later  made  their 
stand  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  poured  out  their  blood  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  were  found  on  all  the  hard  fought  fields  of 
. the  war  for  independence.  Here  Washington  first  displayed 
his  great  military  qualities,  and  on  the  dark  and  bloody  field 
of  Braddock’s  defeat,  won  that  reputation  which  afterwards 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  Continental  army. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  this  territory,  al- 
though largely  unoccupied,  had  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Virginia  and  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  owing  to 
the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  General  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
who,  under  a commission  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in 
1778  captured  the  military  posts  of  the  British  in  the  North- 
west, and  secured  the  support  of  the  French  inhabitants 
there  to  the  American  cause.  The  State  of  Virginia  there- 
fore included  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  so  recog- 
nized by  the  treaty  and  by  her  House  of  Burgesses,  who  in 
1778  had  declared  that  “All  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  who  are  already  settled  there,  or  who  shall 
hereafter  be  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  shall  be  in- 
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eluded  in  the  district  of  Kentucky  which  shall  be  called 
Illinois  County.”  This  disposition  of  this  territory  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  which  on  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  ceded  it 
to  the  United  States,  withholding  only  some  small  reserva- 
tions to  fulfill  obligations  already  made,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  princely  gifts  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 
She  had  conquered  this  territory  during  the  war,  had  in- 
cluded it  among  her  recognized  counties,  had  secured  her 
title  by  treaty,  and  had  abundant  ability  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  claims.  But  by  deed  of  cession  she  transferred  to  the 
United  States  her  title  to  this  territory  and  opened  it  for  set- 
tlement under  the  protection  of  the  general  government. 
Out  of  it  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  those 
portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  lying  between  the 
Ohio  river  and  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  have  been 
formed. 

The  establishment  of  a proper  form  of  government  for  this 
territory  at  once  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  statesmen  of  that  day.  The  organization  of  a ter- 
ritorial government  was  a thing  wholly  unknown — in  fact  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  government  itself  was  an  un- 
solved problem  whose  solution  taxed  the  strongest  powers. 
The  thirteen  colonies  which  had  entered  upon  the  war  of 
Independence,  and  had  secured  a nationality,  constituted  all 
there  was  of  a republic.  They  held  in  their  hands  a govern- 
ment clothed  with  power  to  enact  laws  and  make  treaties; 
and  such  governments  in  all  times  past  had  organized 
colonial  possessions  but  never  independent  states  as  a part  of 
the  empire  they  controlled.  They  had  themselves  just 
emerged  from  their  colonial  condition,  and  had  been  created 
into  states.  The  organization  of  great  empires  from  the  days 
of  Greece  and  Home,  to  the  hour  when  the  question  of  pro- 
viding laws  for  their  immense  territorial  possessions  was 
brought  before  the  Congress  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
had  consisted  of  the  seat  of  power  with  colonial  attachments. 
When  Greece  scattered  her  colonies  “ o’er  Asia’s  coast  ” she 
had  nothing  more  in  view  than  the  establishment  of  markets 
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and  the  increase  of  her  commerce.  She  had  no  place  in  her 
civil  system  for  independent  communities  bound  to  her  by 
social  sympathies  and  working  out  with  her  the  great 
problems  of  state  and  society.  Even  contiguous  territory 
was  ruled  by  her  as  a possession,  and  not  as  an  ally  or  asso- 
ciate. So  too  of  Rome.  Her  colonies  stretching  from 
Britain  to  India  were  occupied  by  people  whom  her  armies 
had  subdued;  and  wherever  her  eagles  were  planted  they 
meant  Roman  conquest  and  occupation  by  Roman  armies. 
These  were  the  lessons  our  fathers  had  learned  when,  having 
achieved  their  national  independence,  they  found  themselves 
possessed  of  a wide  continental  domain,  embracing  every 
variety  of  climate  and  soil,  and  capable  of  sustaining  millions 
of  people.  These  were  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from 
their  own  experience  as  colonists  over  whom  the  flag  of  a 
mother  country  had  floated,  and  upon  whom  the  authority  of 
n mother  country  had  been  exercised,  until  that  authority  had 
become  intolerable.  But  hardly  had  the  war  for  American 
Independence  ended,  when  Washington  with  that  broad  com- 
prehension and  wise  foresight  which  made  him  the  con- 
trolling statesman  of  his  age,  urged  upon  Congress  the  estab- 
lishment of  a temporary  government  for  the  “ Western  terri- 
tory whose  inhabitants  wTere  one  day  to  be  received  into  the 
union  under  republican  constitutions  of  their  owrn  choice.” 
Jefferson,  having  presented  to  Congress  the  deed  by  wdiich 
Virginia  conveyed  her  lands  to  the  United  States,  proposed 
at  once  a plan  for  the  temporary  government  of  this  western 
territory  on  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  Con- 
gress promptly  provided  that  the  new  States  formed  out  of  this 
territory  “ Shall  remain  forever  a part  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  they  shall  have  the  same  relation  to  the  confed- 
eration as  the  original  States;  they  shall  pay  their  apportion- 
ment of  the  Federal  debts;  they  shall  in  their  government 
uphold  republican  forms.”  And  this  system  was  to  prevail 
wherever  the  United  States  acquired  new*  territory  either  by 
purchase  or  conquest.  The  spread  of  free  institutions  and 
independent  communities  throughout  this  land  was  secured 
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The  hopes  of  the  early  colonists  that  they  might  one  day  be 
able  to  legislate  for  themselves,  and  to  manage  their  own 
counsels  were  realized  by  their  descendants,  who,  having  se- 
cured their  own  nationality,  began  to  add  State  after  State, 
to  the  union  which  they  had  founded.  To  the  emigrants 
from  the  old  States,  these  territories,  provided  with  a tempor- 
ary  government  by  Congress  until  they  could  assume  powers 
of  their  own,  became  at  once  a home.  They  were  obliged,  it 
is  true,  to  endure  the  hardships  of  an  existence  in  the  wilder- 
ness— the  scanty  fare,  the  rude  habitations,  the  tedious  toil, 
the  destructive  exposure  of  frontier  life.  But  they  brought 
with  them  all  those  rights  and  privileges,  all  those  principles, 
which  had  made  their  old  homes  so  dear  to  them,  and  to 
establish  which  they  had  endured  the  distress  of  a long  and 
cruel  war.  Their  altars  and  their  firesides  attended  them  on 
their  journey.  The  simple  and  fervent  worship  and  the 
abiding  faith  of  the  Puritan  Church  were  theirs.  They  for- 
got neither  the  lessons  nor  the  discipline  of  the  New  England 
school  house.  The  tone  of  New  England  thought,  the  do- 
mestic customs,  the  prudence  and  thrift  of  New  England 
were  carried  with  them.  They  left  a well  organized  society 
behind  them,  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  establish  a well 
organized  society  in  their  new  home.  They  were  citizen  pro- 
prietors of  small  estates,  and  this  American  system  of  land 
holding  they  fixed  "on  these  lands  which  you  now  occupy. 
They  had  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  the  land,  and  above  all 
they  had  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  individual  independence; 
and  landed  monopolies  entail  and  primogeniture  wTere 
especially  odious  to  them.  They  established  here  as  their 
fathers  did  along  the  Atlantic  slope  a system  of  land  holding 
so  simple,  so  exact,  so  easily  managed  that  it  has  become  the 
example  which  all  republican  governments  follow.  They 
organized  a public  registry  of  deeds  and  provided  for  an 
easy  and  recorded  transfer  of  landed  estates  from  hand  to 
hand,  as  easy  as  the  transfer  of  personal  property.  The 
State  which  they  founded  here  became  not  only  the  home  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  but  of  independent  landed  pro- 
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prielorship  also.  The  feudal  tenure  of  England  never  gained  a 
foothold  here.  But  the  commercial  tenure  which  took  its 
place  gave  every  prosperous  member  of  society  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  his  own  little  kingdom,  and  to  dispose  of 
it  at  his  pleasure.  The  personal  independence  and  the  civil 
power  which  have  grown  out  of  this  system  can  hardly  be 
calculated.  With  it  has  been  associated  a multitude  of  civil 
rights  and  privileges  and  opportunities  which  have  lain  at 
the  foundation  of  our  very  existence  as  a nation.  The  occu- 
pants and  owners  of  these  farms  were  the  pillars  of  the 
church;  they  filled  the  municipal  offices;  they  took  their 
places  in  the  legislative  halls  and  made  laws  for  the  Com- 
monwealth; they  took  part  in  the  public  assembly  with  its 
stormy  debate  and  free  ballot;  they  aspired  to  high  office  and 
acquitted  themselves  well  when  they  attained  it.  The  school- 
house,  the  library  and  the  lecture  room  they  erected  for  their 
mental  culture,  the  church  for  their  moral  and  religious  ele- 
vation. They  founded  a system  of  state  and  society  here 
which  required  of  them  and  requires  of  those  who  come  after 
them  also,  a liberal  expenditure  for  public  and  private  neces- 
sities and  comforts  to  be  provided  for  only  by  industry,  econ- 
omy and  liberality.  Their  system  offers  a solution  of  many 
difficult  problems  in  our  day,  and  has  been  pronounced  by 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  accomplished  publicists  of 
modern  times  to  be' the  only  sure  foundation  of  a well  organ- 
ized republic. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  simplicity  and  economical  traffic 
of  the  times  we  this  day  celebrate,  and  of  the  people  to  whose 
institutions  I have  called  your  attention,  I present  to  you  ex- 
tracts from  a letter  placed  in  my  hands  by  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  and  written  January  1st,  1789,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Spencer 
of  St.  Cority,  now  probably  Vienna,  in  West  Virginia,  about 
half  way  between  Parkersburg  and  Marietta,  whose  wife  was 
grand-aunt  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Richard  E.  Selden,  Lyme,  Connecticut.  After  statins: 
that  he  desired  to  sell  a parcel  of  land  belonging  to  him  in 
Lyme,  he  says:  “ I will  propose  to  you  and  the  rest  of  my 
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friends  that  if  they  will  take  the  land  and  let  me  have  a yoke 
of  oxen  next  spring  and  so  a yoke  annually  till  it  amounts  to 
the  sum  which  you  suppose  proper,  you  shall  have  it  free  of 
any  interest.  It  will  oblige  me  very  much.  My  reasons  for 
this  proposition  will  appear  by  informing  you  of  my  circum- 
stances. The  land  I have  bought  wants  much  to  be  done  to 
it,  and  in  order  thereto  I must  have  a yoke  of  oxen  and  must 
hire  a good  hand,  and  then  I shall  be  able  to  put  in  a good 
crop  of  wheat.  Now,  although  I have  done  considerable 
business  yet  I shall  not  be  able  to  collect  more  than  to  sup- 
port my  family  before  next  fall  when  it  will  be  too  late  to 
answer  my  plan  of  sowing  my  proposed  crop  of  wheat.  I 
would,  therefore,  in  order  to  prosecute  my  plan  (which  I 
think  will  be  of  singular  advantage)  condescend  to  the  lowest 
terms  that  generosity  will  admit  of.  Rather  than  be  disap- 
pointed I wish  my  desire  herein  might  be  signified  to  all  my 
friends  and  all  concerned.  It  really  seems  that  my  requisi- 
tions might  be  complied  with,  but  I submit  the  matter.  I now 
want  your  judgment  respecting  one  of  Margaret’s  brothers, 
either  Sam  or  Sim,  as  I want  a good,  steady,  faithful  fellow,  one 
that  will  work  alone  (I  can  plan  for  him).  I want  one  that 
will  work  and  take  a prudent  care  of  things;  in  short  I want 
a good  servant.  I would  like  such  an  one  six  or  twelve 
months.  * * * * Now  if  you  should  think  that  one  of 

them  would  answer,  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  come 
and  that  you  should  comply  with  my  request  respecting  the 
land,  I should  want  him  to  take  the  oxen  along  with  him  and 
be  here  about  the  first  of  May.” 

Dr.  Spencer  and  the  young  man,  whether  Sam  or  Sim  we 
know  not,  and  the  oxen  have  all  passed  away,  but  the  group 
may  be  remembered  as  the  point  from  which  started  the 
great  system  of  traffic  and  transportation  which  has  opened 
the  markets  of  the  world  to  the  industries  of  this  spot,  and 
has  brought  your  homes  to  the  very  thresholds  of  your  an- 
cestors who  left  their  lands  behind  them  in  New  England 
and  sought  a wider  sphere  in  this  unbroken  wilderness. 

And  now  we  may  with  propriety  consider  the  character  of 
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the  leaders  of  this  early  emigration,  the  pioneers  in  the  most 
remarkable  and  rapid  growth  of  States  known  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Among  them  we  find  Rufus  Putnam,  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  settlers  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  born  in  a family  which  has  furnished 
a long  line  of  wise  and  useful  magistrates,  soldiers,  lawgivers 
and  pillars  of  the  church.  In  the  old  French  war  and  in  the 
Revolution  he  performed  most  valuable  service,  and  on  the 
return  of  peace  devoted  himselt  to  the  development  of  the 
country  for  whose  freedom  his  sword  had  performed  efficient 
work.  He  lived  to  see  the  State  he  had  helped  to  found  here 
strong  and  prosperous,  and  when  at  a great  old  age  he  passed 
away  it  was  said  of  him  that  “ The  impress  of  his  character 
is  strongly  marked  on  the  population  of  Marietta,  in  their 
buildings,  institutions,  and  manners.”  There  too,  were 
Whipple,  the  brave  and  devoted  servant  of  his  country  on 
land  and  on  sea  during  her  severest  trials,  a son  of  New 
England;  Varnutn,  the  Massachusetts  scholar,  the  brave 
soldier,  the  eloquent  advocate;  Parsons,  uncle  of  the  first 
great  Chief- Justice  of  Massachusetts  son  of  a most  learned 
and  pious  minister  ot  that  State,  the  sagacious  companion  of 
Washington,  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  jurists  of  this  State 
of  his  adoption,  Tupper,  anothei  son  of  Massachusetts,  the 
efficient  commandei  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  the  de- 
voted friend  of  Putnam  in  the  work  of  opening  the  North- 
west, Sproats  the  brave  Massachusetts  soldier,  the  humane 
and  faithful  officer,  the  admirer  and  supporter  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  policy,  Devol,  a son  of  Rhode  Island,  the  modest, 
brave,  and  untiring  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  a son  of  Con- 
necticut of  whom  his  nativo  Stato  may  indeed  be  proud, 
“one  of  the  choice  spirits  brought  out  by  the  stirring  times 
of  the  American  Revolution,”  “ a pattern  of  excellence  as  a 
patriot,  a philanthropist,  and  a Christian;  ” Fearing,  from 
the  land  of  the  Pilgrim,  the  accomplished  young  lawyer  of 
the  colony;  Gilman  of  New  Hampshire,  the  patriot  and 
friend  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  faithful  and  able  jurist;  the 
Rev  Daniel  Story,  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  ordained 
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for  the  Ohio  Company,  a native  of  Boston,  the  self-sacrificing 
missionary;  True,  the  skillful  and  devoted  young  physician 
from  New  Hampshire;  Dana,  of  most  honorable  family  in 
Massachusetts,  who  died  in  1809,  and,  we  are  told,  “ left  a 
numerous  train  of  descendants  who  rank  in  vigor  of  mind, 
intelligence,  civil  and  moral  usefulness,  with  the  first  families 
in  the  community;  ” Cushing,  who  brought  from  his  birth- 
place near  Plymouth  Rock,  the  quality  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
an  honorable  record  as  a soldier  in  the  Continental  army; 
Haskell,  too,  from  “The  Old  Colony  ” a “ brave  man  and  a 
good  officer;”  Battelle,  a graduate  of  Harvard,  a partner  of 
Isaiah  Thomas  of  almanac  memory,  a religious  and  exem- 
plary man;  Israel  Putnam,  with  the  blood  of  the  old  Revo- 
lutionary hero  running  in  his  veins;  Goodale  and  Bradford, 
and  Stone  and  Oliver,  and  Tyler,  and  Gray,  and  Stacey,  all 
honored  names,  all  representing  some  of  the  best  families  in 
Massachusetts — these  are  the  men  who  led  the  way  to  the 
North-west  Territory  and  set  the  type  of  civilization  here 
which  has  never  been  obliterated,  demanding  a fundamental 
law  before  they  occupied  these  lands,  which  secured  “ equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men,”  freedom  to  all,  and  sacred 
protection  to  the  rights  of  property. 

The  cession,  purchase,  and  settlements  of  lands  in  the 
North-west  Territory  constitute  a most  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  aur  country.  We  look  back  upon  the 
cession  by  the  State  of  Virginia  of  this  vast  domain  with 
admiration.  We  turn  to  the  purchase  of  such  wide  posses- 
sions in  a time  of  financial  disaster  and  ruin  with  deep 
interest,  as  indicating  the  confidence  and  energy  of  our 
ancestors,  And  we  contemplate  the  mode  and  provision  of 
settlement  with  the  same  pride  that  fills  our  breasts  as  we 
recall  the  devotion  and  resolute  zeal  of  Plymouth,  and  re- 
hearse the  declaration  of  principles  on  which  our  fathers 
fought  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  That  the  attention  of  an 
emigrating  people  should  have  been  turned  to  the  broad 
landed  possessions  lying  within  their  reach  on  the  western 
frontier  is  not  surprising.  That  a bankrupt  government 
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should  have  readily  considered  any  sound  proposition  by 
which  a bankrupt  people  could  extricate  their  national  treas- 
ury from  debt  and  help  themselves  into  prosperity,  was  to  be 
expected  of  those  who  had  learned  their  lessons  of  thrift 
during  the  poverty  of  peace  and  the  stress  of  war.  That 
the  organic  law  under  which  the  settlement  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  experience  and  education  of  that 
remarkable  body  of  men,  who  brought  their  own  customs, 
doctrines  and  institutions  to  this  new  shore  of  the  new  world, 
is  now  manifest.  To  many  it  was  manifest  even  in  their 
day ; evidently  not  to  all.  Richard  Henry  Lee  wrote  to 
Washington  on  the  15th  of  July,  1787  : “I  have  the  honor 
to  enclose  to  you  an  ordinance  that  we  have  just  passed  in 
Congress,  for  establishing  a temporary  government  beyond 
the  Ohio,  as  a measure  preparatory  to  the  sale  of  lands.  It 
seemed  necessary,  for  the  security  of  property  among  unin- 
formed, and,  perhaps,  licentious  people,  as  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  go  there  are,  that  a strong-toned  government 
should  exist,  and  the  rights  of  property  be  clearly  defined. 
Our  next  object  is  to  consider  of  a proposition  made  for  the 
purchase  of  five  or  six  millions  of  acres  in  order  to  lessen 
the  domestic  debt.  An  object  of  much  consequence  this, 
since  the  extinguishment  of  this  part  of  the  public  debt 
would  not  only  relieve  us  from  a very  heavy  burden,  but,  by 
demolishing  the  ocean  of  public  securities,  we  should  stop 
that  mischievous  deluge  of  speculation  that  now  hurts  our 
morals  and  extremely  injures  the  public  affairs.” 

This  view  of  the  ordinance  as  a measure  of  finance  may 
have  been  correct ; but  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  to 
become  a law,  and  of  its  purport,  it  is  incorrect  and  mistaken. 
The  ordinance  of  ’87  was  the  result  of  long  and  careful  thought 
guided  by  that  deep  understanding  of  the  value  of  human  free- 
dom and  personal  prerogative  which  had  thus  far  characterized 
every  popular  effort  of  the  American  people.  It  was  one  step  in 
the  progress  of  popular  government,  and  stands  in  the  line 
with  the  protest  at  Spires,  the  compact  on  the  Mayflower, 
the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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ence,  .and  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom.  The  work  of 
engrafting  it  upon  the  civil  system  of  the  young  common- 
wealths which  were  to  be  enrolled  under  the  Hag  of  the 
American  Union,  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not 
speculators,  or  mercenaries,  or  criminals,  or  voluptuaries, 
but  who  were  a sincere,  honest,  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
body  who  went  forth  to  their  work  of  founding  a state  from 
the  pulpits  and  town-meetings  and  colleges  and  battle-fields 
of  the  most  earnest  and  defiant  corner  of  the  earth  known  at 
that  day.  The  growth  of  the  ordinance  to  perfection  was 
slow.  In  1784,  Jefferson,  as  I have  already  said,  having  on 
March  1st  of  that  year,  in  connection  with  his  associates, 
Monroe,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Hardy,  given  a deed  by  which  they 
ceded  “to  the  United  States  all  claim  to  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio/’  presented,  as  chairman  of  a commit- 
tee a plan  for  the  government  of  this  territory.  In  his 
ordinance  he  provided  that  “after  the  year  1800  of  the 
Christian  era  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  ” in  any  of  the  new  states  carved  out  of  this  acquis- 
ition of  empire  to  the  Republic.  This  provision  he  hedged 
about  with  all  possible  constitutional  protection  which  could 
bind  congress.  This  section  of  the  ordinance,  however,  was 
lost.  The  votes  of  South  Carolina,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
were  against  it ; North  Carolina  was  divided  ; the  four  east- 
ern States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  for  it.  The 
defeat  was  a source  of  great  mortification  and  distress  to 
Jefferson.  He  never  forgot  it.  He  denounced  bitterly  those 
who  voted  against  the  proposition  of  freedom,  and  in  1786, 
in  referring  to  it,  he  said,  “the  friends  of  human  nature  will 
in  the  end  prevail  ; heaven  will  not  always  be  silent.”  And 
they  did  prevail.  This  ordinance,  “shorn  of  its  proscription 
of  slavery,”  was  adopted,  it  is  true  ; hut  it  remained  in  force 
but  three  years,  and  died  when  the  great  ordinance  of  ’87 
became  a law.  In  1785,  Timothy  Pickering,  whose  career  in 
the  Continental  army,  in  Cabinet,  in  House,  and  in  Senate, 
stands  among  the  foremost  of  his  time  for  ability,  integrity 
and  courage,  induced  Rufus  King,  then  in  Congress,  to 
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propose  once  more  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tories. Mr.  King’s  resolution,  offered  March  16th,  1785, 
went  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  On  April  26th,  1787,  a committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pinckney  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dane  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Henry  of  Maryland,  reported  an  ordinance  which 
was  never  voted  on  and  which  contained  none  of  the  sanctity 
of  contracts,  none  of  the  sacredness  of  private  property, 
none  of  the  provisions  for  education,  religion  and  morality, 
none  of  the  principles  of  freedom  to  be  found  in  the  ordi- 
nance as  it  now  stands  in  all  its  immortal  glory.  Meanwhile 
the  Ohio  Company  had  been  organized,  in  Boston.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1786,  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper  issued  a call 
for  a meeting  of  organization  and  the  Association  commenced 
its  work.  The  proposition  to  purchase  1,500,000  acres  of 
land  at  one  dollar  an  acre  was  in  those  days  of  bankruptcy 
and  poverty,  startling.  That  it  should  not  have  been  entirely 
successful  is  not  surprising.  But  half  the  sum  proposed  was 
raised  and  Congress  from  time  to  time  passed  acts  relieving 
the  embarrassed  Company,  which  secured  in  the  end  nearly 
a million  acres  of  land  in  three  patents  issued  to  Rufus 
Putnam,  Manasseh  Cutler,  Robert  Oliver,  and  Griffin  Gr,qene 
in  trust  for  the  Ohio  Company. 

In  securing  the  contract  for  1,500,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
North-west,  which  was  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress  July 
27th,  1787,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  for  the  teiri- 
on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  the  controlling  mind  was 
evidently  that  of  Manasseh  Cutler.  lie  had  two  objects  in 
view  ; 1st,  the  settlement  of  the  new  territories  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  those  men  in  the  Eastern  States 
who  had  been  impoverished  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ; 
and  2d,  the  foundation  of  new  states  there  on  the  best  system 
of  government  known  to  the  states  already  in  the  confeder- 
ation. He  was  a careful  and  able  student  of  public  affairs. 
His  scholarship  at  Yale  College  was  high.  His  mind  grasped 
the  processes  required  and  the  facts  revealed  by  scientific 
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investigation,  and  the  problems  involved  in  political  and 
theological  discussion  with  equal  facility  and  power.  He 
exerted  a commanding  influence  wherever  he  went.  Com- 
mencing life  on  the  high  seas,  he  educated  himself  for  the 
bar  and  practiced  for  a short  time  in  the  courts  of  Massachu- 
setts. Turning  his  attention  then  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
he  took  charge  of  a pulpit  in  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  and 
enrolled  his  name  with  that  long  list  of  New  England  clergy- 
men who  in  that  early  period  exerted  a most  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  colonies,  who  called  around  themselves  the 
cultivated  men  of  the  times,  took  part  in  all  momentous 
endeavors,  and  who  sent  into  every  walk  in  life  sons  whom 
they  had  educated  in  the  colleges  out  of  their  narrow  incomes, 
and  who  performed  most  valuable  service  as  merchants, 
jurists,  physicians,  statesmen,  divines.  As  chaplain  in  the 
Continental  Army,  as  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Sciences,  as  negotiator  for  the  purchase  of  this  great  territory, 
as  adviser,  pioneer,  law  giver,  for  these  opening  states,  he  has 
left  an  example  which  will  always  he  admired,  an  influence' 
which  will  always  he  felt.  His  pulpit  was  hut  twenty  miles 
from  Boston.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  listened 
to  the  high  dehate  on  the  great  issues  of  the  hour  by  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Quincy  and  John  Adams  ; to  the  masterly 
argument  of  James  Otis  on  the  Writs  of  Assistance  ; to  the 
voice  of  the  people  heard  in  those  defiant  town  meetings 
whose  resolves  forshadowed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  reached  the  ear  of  its  immortal  author  ? He  had  ridden 
on  horseback  frcm  his  home  in  Hamilton  to  meet  the  retreat- 
ing British  soldiery  as  they  fled  from  Lexington  and  Concord 
before  the  fire  of  “the  embattled  farmers.”  He  heard  the 
guns  at  Bunker  Hill,  mourned  for  Warren  as  for  a friend, 
carried  comfort  and  encouragement  into  the  patriot  army 
during  the  trials  of  the  war.  He  was  surrounded  by  great 
men,  who  always  turned  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel. 
Timothy  Bickering,  the  noble  Roman  of  the  war,  was  his 
neighbor.  General  Glover  was  one  of  his  early  companions. 
Elbridge  Gerry,  the  young  and  fearless  patriot,  was  the  legal 
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adviser  of  his  people.  The  home  of  Nathan  Dane  was  with- 
in a few  miles  of  his  own.  Samuel  Osgood,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  with  whom  he 
made  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  was  a citi- 
zen of  the  county  of  Essex,  in  which  this  distinguished 
group  resided,  and  where  Cutler  had  his  home.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  when  Rufus  Putnam  organized  his  association 
for  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  he  should  have  sought  the  aid  and 
advice  of  Cutler,  whose  energy  and  capacity  were  well  known 
through  all  the  eastern  colonies  ? Is  it  surprising  that  when 
he  had  enlisted  in  the  work  the  burden  should  have  fallen 
on  his  shoulders  ? At  his  touch  the  enterprise  was  filled 
with  new  life.  The  attention  of  Congress  was  at  once  arrested 
and  turned  to  this  important  measure  of  multiplying  the 
states  in  the  confederacy  as  it  was  developing  into  a republic. 
The  ordinance  which  Jefferson  and  King  had  failed  to  carry, 
and  which  was  imcomplete  enough  as  it  came  from  their 
hands,  took  shape  at  once  and  commended  itself  to  Congress. 
With  his  contract  in  one  hand  and  his  ordinance  in  the  other, 
he  appealed  to  every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  interest  and 
humanity  as  each  presented  itself  among  the  legislators  with 
whom  he  was,  forced  to  deal.  In  his  proposition  there  was 
an  extension  of  country,  an  absorption  of  colonial  securities, 
opportunities  for  speculation,  the  increase  of  free  territory 
on  the  value  of  "which  the  ablest  statesman,  north  and  south, 
agreed  ; and  he  applied  each  one  of  these  motives  as  necessi- 
„ ty  required.  Of  his  ability  to  fulfill  his  contract  no  man 

had  a doubt.  Nor  could  any  member  of  Congress  be  sur- 
prised at  the  demand  he  would  make,  that  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  territory  should  conform  to  the  highest  and  most 
humane  law  of  the  land.  The  ordinance  which  satisfied  him 
and  his  associates  secures  religious  freedom  to  all ; prohibits 
legislative  interference  with  private  contracts,  secures  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  bv  jury,  and  of 
common  law  injudicial  proceedings,  forbids  the  infliction  of 
cruel  and  unnecessary  punishment ; declares  that  as  religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  government 
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aiid  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  means  of  instruc- 
tion shall  ever  be  encouraged  ; provides  that  the  territories 
shall  remain  forever  a part  of  the  United  States  ; makes  the 
navigable  waters  free  forever  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ; provides  for  a division  of  the  territory  into  States, 
and  their  admission  into  the  Union  with  republican  govern- 
ments ; and  declares  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  shall  exist  within  the  territory.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions were  drafted  from  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
of  1780.  That  the  views  contained  in  this  ordinance  occu- 
pied the  mind  of  Cutler  at  that  time  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
He  was  engaged  in  establishing  a republican  government 
over  a vast  extent  of  territory  which  he  felt  would  one  day, 
not  very  remote,  form  a most  important  and  influential  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
compromises  ; and  he  knew  moreover  from  the  propositions 
made  in  the  past,  in  regard  to  the  ordinance,  that  compro- 
mises were  not  necessary  to  success.  He  had  also  ascertained 
the  personal  interest  in  Congress  with  regard  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands  along  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ohio,  and  he 
estimated  the  strength  of  his  cause  accordingly.  Everything 
connected  with  the  enterprise  he  was  engaged  in  roused  all 
his  powers,  his  skill,  his  wisdom,  his  adroitness,  his  faith  in 
republican  government ; and  he  summoned  them  all  in  his 
work.  In  the  task  of  framing  and  presenting  this  ordinance 
to  Congress  he  had  a most  important  and  powerful  ally  on 
the  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred.  Nathan 
Dane  represented  his  district  in  Congress,  was  his  neighbor 
and  friend  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  all 
his  life  under  the  same  social  and  civil  influences  as  had  op- 
erated to  mould  his  own  views  and  develop  his  own  character. 
A calm,  conservative,  dispassionate,  able  and  accomplished 
lawyer,  Nathan  Dane  had  not  given  his  mind  to  the  construc- 
tion of  governmental  policies  or  to  the  reforming  of  abuses. 
He  had  large  experience  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
and  afterwards  a short  time  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
While  Cutler  was  engaged  in  rousing  the  people  to  resist 
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all  acts  of  oppression  and  “ rushing  to  the  fray  ” at  the  sound 
of  the  first  gun,  and  exhorting  his  flock  from  the  pulpit,  and 
surveying  the  heavens  and  exploring  the  earth  to  discover 
the  laws  of  nature,  considering  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
West  as  a home  for  the  swarms  which  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  eastern  hive,  and  exercising  his  diplomacy  in  purchasing 
those  lands  and  his  wisdom  in  advising  the  emigrants,  and 
his  love  of  adventure  by  a solitary  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness to  the  home  of  their  adoption,  Dane  was  a scholar  of 
high  reputation  at  Harvard  College,  a diligent  student  of  law 
in  the  quiet  and  cultivated  town  of  Salem,  a lawyer  in  the 
elegant  repose  of  Beverly,  a good  legislator,  a learned  ex- 
pounder of  the  law,  possessed  of  “ great  good  sense  and  a 
sound  judgment,  faithful  to  all  his  duties,”  and  enjoying 
universal  confidence  in  his  industry,  discretion  and  integri- 
ty.” Cutler  was  fortunate  in  having  such  an  advocate  on  the 
floor  of  Congress — and  Dane  was  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
cause  and  such  a client.  A proposition  which  in  the  hands 
of  Jefferson  and  King  had  failed  as  an  apparent  abstraction, 
became  a vital  issue  when  presented  as  one  of  the  indispen- 
sable terms  of  a contract  between  a large-minded  practical 
philanthropist,  and  the  government  of  a rising  republic, 
called  upon  to  decide  the  question  of  fre  edom  at  the  very 
threshold  of  its  existence.  Dr.  Cutler  presented  himself  at 
the  doors  of  Congress  with  the  terms  of  purchase  in  one 
hand  and  the  terms  of  settlement  in  the  other,  and  both 
were  accepted.  An  unsuccessful  measure  which  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  Dane  had  acquiesced  in  as  a member  of  the 
committees  reporting  it  to  Congress,  became  suddenly  under 
Cutler’s  force  a national  necessity.  And  when  the  measure 
was  adopted  and  passed  into  the  great  body  of  American  law, 
Cutler  won  eternal  gratitude  and  immortal  honor  as  the 
founder  of  free  institutions  in  the  North-west  Territory,  and 
Dane  secured  the  high  distinction  of  having  brought  the 
measure  to  a successful  consummation.  Upon  the  great 
cluster  of  states  whose  proud  and  prosperous  career  was 
opened  by  these  two  statesmen  there  rest  obligations  to  their 
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memory  which  should  never  be  forgotten.  And  I feel  confi- 
dent that  you  who  enjoy  the  blessings  they  secured  as  your 
inheritance  from  a most  worthy  ancestry,  will  allow  me  to 
congratulate  myself  and  my  fellow  citizens,  that  for  our  own 
state  of  Massachusetts,  for  our  own  county  of  Essex,  for  the 
district  which  I formerly  had  the  honor  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress, Manasseh  Cutler  and  Nathan  Dane,  whose  deeds  are 
our  deeds  and  whose  ashes  repose  in  the  soil  we  love  so  well, 
have  established  a noble  and  imperishable  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  of  mankind. 

Ninety-five  years  have  passed  away  since  these  events, 
which  I have  briefly  laid  before  you,  occurred,  and  the  first 
step  was  taken  in  the  work  of  occupying  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory. The  covered  wagon  on  whose  canvas  top  Manasseh 
Cutler  had  inscribed  “ To  Marietta  on  the  Ohio,”  and  in 
which  he  sent  forward  the  seed,  whose  imperial  harvest  now 
lies  before  us,  had  stood  for  days  at  the  roadside  in  Hamilton 
for  inspection  by  the  curious  for  miles  around,  and  had 
traversed  the  long  and  weary  way  hither  with  its  sacred 
freight.  The  dark  -waters  of  the  Muskingum,  concealed  from 
view  by  the  heavy  overhanging  forests,  had  been  divided  by 
the  keel  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the  germ  of  the  colony  had  been 
planted  on  its  banks.  Cutler  had  made  his  solitary  journey 
to  bless  and  encourage  the  enterprise  and  had  returned  to 
his  home  in  Hamilton.  The  experiment  of  organizing  a 
state  here  had  fairly  begun.  At  that  day  this  settlement  on 
the  Muskingum  formed  a part  only  of  the  wide  spread  and 
scattered  colonial  organization  out  of  which  was  to  spring 
the  American  Republic.  It  was  an  era  of  promises  whose 
fulfillment  has  occupied  the  profoundest  thought  of  the  gen- 
erations which  have  followed;  and  the  promise  made  here 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  that  time. 
We  have  considered  the  confidence  and  faith  of  those  who 
made  it;  let  us  consider  the  marvelous  fulfillment  which  now 
lies  before  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  within  the  life 
time  of  those  who  “ by  reason  of  strength  ” have  reached  an 
age  far  beyond  that  allotted  to  man,  the  triumphs  of  this 
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continent  have  been  achieved.  But  so  it  is.  In  fact  the 
march  of  civilization  commenced  here  in  all  its  majestic 
force,  after  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Three  quar- 
ters of  a century  cover  nearly  the  entire  time  during  which 
this  rapid  growth  has  taken  place.  And  during  that  time 
progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  imagination  can  hardly 
comprehend  it.  Emerging  from  the  Revolutionary  war  with 
but  little  more  than  three  millions  of  people,  this  nation, 
which  had  slowly  developed  during  the  century  and  three 
quarters  of  provincial  and  colonial  life,  started  forth  and 
took  a foremost  position  in  that  growth  in  art  and  literature 
and  the  science-  of  government  and  all  the  economies  for 
which  this  century  is  distinguished.  In  fifty  years  the 
American  authors  have  filled  the  libraries  of  the  world  with 
American  literature  and  science.  American  inventors  have 
filled  all  markets  with  the  products  of  their  ingenuity  and 
skill.  In  education  we  have  established  more  seminaries  of 
learning  in  proportion  to  our  population  than  any  other 
nation  on  earth,  except  perhaps  Germany.  In  civil  life  we 
have  disappointed  none  but  our  enemies.  The  predictions 
of  the  learned  that  our  system  of  suffrage  would  be  a failure, 
and  the  charges  of  political  leaders  in  other  other  lands  that 
we  are  involved  in  general  corruption,  political,  social  and 
moral,  have  come  to  naught.  ■ Neither  the  blandishments  of 
peace  nor  the  trials  of  wTar  have  checked  our  career  or  cooled 
our  courage  and  energy.  We  can  turn  to  the  judiciary  which 
was  promised  us  in  the  beginning,  to  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  provided  by  the 
fathers,  to  the  social  order  which  they  labored  for,  to  the 
working  of  a civil  machinery  whose  moving  force  is  the  pop- 
ular will  and  whose  guide  is  popular  wisdom,  and  challenge 
all  history,  ancient  and  modern,  to  furnish  a more  striking 
example  of  national  success.  Not  in  a boastful  spirit,  but 
with  a sense  of  justice,  the  American  citizen  can  present  this 
picture  of  his  country,  and  remind  the  civilized  world  that 
the  struggle  for  improvement  is  still  going  on,  that  every 
question  bearing  upon  social  and  civil  elevation  is  submitted 
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to  the  most  careful  and  active  investigation,  that  thus  far  we 
have  taken  no  step  backward,  and  that  what  to  the  American 
mind  is  the  goal  to-day  will  he  the  starting  point  to-morrow. 

In  national  growth  we  can  point  to  this  State  of  Ohio,  less 
than  a century  old,  for  an  illustiation  of  that  progress  in 
prosperity  and  power,  which  is  unknown  elsewhere.  Ohio  has 
now  a population  of  3,198,062 — larger  than  that  of  the  en- 
tire country  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Within 
her  limits  are  247,187  farms  valued  at  $1,127,497,353.  The 
value  of  her  live  stock  is  $103,707,730.  She  has  736,478 
horses,  767,045  cows,  1,049,917  other  cattle,  and  4,902,486 
sheep.  Her  products  in  1880  were  25,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  111,877,124  bushels  of  corn,  46,014,869  bushels  of 
wheat,  28,664,504  bushels  of  oats,  and  67,634,263  pounds  of 
butter.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
State  is  20,669  with  a capital  of  $188,939,614  ; employing  183,- 
609  persons,  to  whom  $62,103,800  are  paid  in  wages,  and  the 
materials  of  whose  manufacture  amount  to  $215,334,258  an- 
nually. The  products  of  these  establishments  amount  to  $348,- 
298,390  per  annum.  Ohio  has  in  operation  6,663  miles  of  rail- 
road. Her  people  are  educated  in  16,473  schools,  and  thirty- 
six  colleges,  besides  numerous  technical  institutions  of 
various  grades.  The  total  value  of  the  school  property  of 
the  State  is  $21,643,515  ; and  the  amount  received  for  sup- 
porting the  schoolsds  $11,085,315,  of  which  $6,874,020  are  re- 
ceived from  State,  city,  and  other  public  funds,  and  $4,361,- 
298  from  all  other  sources.  For  the  popular  instruction 
there  are  published  774  periodicals,  56  daily  newspapers,  and 
584  weekly.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  is  $1,534,- 
360,508,  of  which  $1,093,077,705  is  real  estate  and  $440,- 
682,803  personal  property.  Of  the  397,495  persons  employed 
in  agriculture,  356,312  are  natives  of  the  United  States  ; and 
of  the  994,475  persons  employed  in  all  occupations  806,730 
were  born  in  the  United  States.  There  are  134  iron  and 
steel  establishments  with  capital  of  $25,141,394.81  ; boot  and 
shoe  factories  with  capital  of  $1,154,200  ; 156  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements  with  capital  of  $16,111,576. 
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It  were  vain  to  attempt  even  a recital  of  the  distinguished 
services  periormed  by  the  sons  of  Ohio  in  all  the  walks  of 
public  life.  She  has  been  represented  honorably  and  ably  in 
every  branch  of  civil  service  and  to  her  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  are  indebted  for  most  illustrious  leaders.  In 
the  cabinet,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  on  the  judiciary  she  has 
achieved  the  highest  distinction  known  in  the  land.  And  to  her 
of  all  the  States  has  it  been  given  to  count  among  her  great  men 
an  example  of  diligence  and  high  purpose  as  a statesman,  of 
patriotism  as  a citizen,  of  that  fortune  which  attends  constant 
devotion  to  a good  cause,  and  of  the  immortal  power  which  a 
martyr’s  crown  can  give  to  the  precepts  of  the  martyr’s  life. 
Fortunate  the  state  that  rears  such  a son  ; fortunate  the 
state  that  holds  his  sacred  ashes  ; fortunate,  thrice  fortunate, 
the  state  to  whom  his  life  and  great  record  are  an  inheritance! 

To  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  prosperity  and 
distinction  we  cannot  be  too  grateful.  Transplanted  from  a 
noble  soil  they  found  here  their  great  opportunity.  How 
well  they  used  that  opportunity  history  has  recorded  ; and 
we  hail  it  as  a most  grateful  and  pious  duty  to  pay  our  tribute 
to  their  sacred  memory  and  to  transmit  their  work  untarn- 
ished to  the  generations  of  men  who  come  after  us. 


■ 
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Exercises  at  the  City  Hall. 

— § — 

IN  conformity  with  arrangements  made  by  the  officers  and  committees 
of  the  Pioneer  Association,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Council  Room  of  the  Marietta  City  Hall,  at  9 o’clock  A.  M. 

The  President,  Col.  E.  S.  McIntosh,  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Douglas  Putnam,  Vice  President.  After 
electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  (a  list  of  which  will  appear 
elsewhere  in  these  minutes)  sundry  matters  of  business  were  considered 
and  acted  upon,  and  at  10  o’clock  the  association  adjourned  to  the  City 
Hall,  where  a large  audience  had  already  assembled. 

The  exercises  of  the  forenoon  were,  1st,  singing  “ The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  by  the  audience,  led  by  a select  choir;  2d,  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawks,  pastor  of  the  (pioneer)  Congregational  Church ; 3d,  singing  by 
the  choir;  4th,  address  of  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  as  printed  on  the 
preceding  pages. 

At  noon  the  audience  was  dismissed  for  an  hour,  and  the  members  of 
the  association,  with  their  invited  guests,  retired  to  the  Fire  Company’s 
Hall,  where  an  excellent  dinner  had  been  prepared  and  was  satisfactorily 
served  to  the  one  hundred  persons  seated  at  the  tables. 

AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were  opened  with  vocal  music,  after 
which  the  President  introduced  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  greeted 
with  much  applause,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

REMARKS  OF  GOVERNOR  CHARLES  FOSTER. 

Mr.  President : When  I accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion,  the  celebration  of  the  ninety-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  -settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
there  was  no  intimation  that  I would  be  called  upon  for  a 
speech. 

I expected  to  listen  to  Dr.  Loring,  as  I have  with  great 
pleasure,  and  to  enjoy,  for  a few  hours,  communion  with  the 
worthy  descendants  of  the  brave,  energetic,  and  God-fearing 
emigrants  who  landed  here  ninety-five  years  ago  to-day. 

Since  my  arrival  I have  been  told  that  I am  expected  to 
occupy  a short  time  in  a talk  about  the  State  of  Ohio. 

First  permit  me  to  deliver  a message  to  you  from  Senator 
Sherman,  as  I promised  to  do  when  I parted  with  him  at 
Cambridge  on  yesterday. 

He  declined  your  invitation  to  be  present  to-day,  for  the 
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reason  that  he  supposed  his  business  would  call  him  in 
another  direction.  Had  he  known  that  he  would  be  in  Ohio 
at  this  time  he  would  have  accepted  the  invitation  with 
great  pleasure. 

To  be  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  justly  esteemed 
a mark  of  great  distinction,  and  I have  always  regarded 
holding  the  position  as  a very  high  honor  ; but  I have,  after 
listening  to  Dr.  Loring,  concluded  that  I have  not  placed  as 
high  an  estimate  on  the  position  as  his  eulogium  upon  the 
State  would  justify.  I may  therefore  say  that  I have  never 
before  felt  as  proud  of  the  distinction  of  being  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  as  I have  since  listening  to  him. 

The  institutions  and  ideas  brought  here  in  1788  have  per- 
meated the  country  until  it  can  be  said  that  in  this  great 
Northwest,  having  now  a population  of  nearly  four  times 
that  of  the  whole  country  when  the  settlement  here  was 
begun,  there  is  the  grandest  civilization  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

There  is  in  it  in  common  with  most  of  our  wonderful 
country,  more  of  comfort,  more  intelligence  and  more  happi- 
ness than  was  ever  known  any  where  else  under  any  other, 
government.  Here  such  a condition  of  political  equality  ex- 
ists as  is  found  no  where  else.  Every  man  is  a freeman  and 
the  equal  before  the  law  of  any  other  man.  Here  every  man 
can,  by  practicing  economy  and  industry,  secure  for  himself 
and  family  all  the  comforts  of  life,  can  own  his  home,  and 
indeed  enjoy  to  some  extent  the  luxuries  of  life.  No  where 
do  these  blessed  conditions  obtain  to  a greater  extent  than 
here,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

We  stand  before  the  world  as  possessing  in  a marvelous 
degree  the  elements  of  growth.  Great  as  we  are  in  our  agri- 
cultural, mineral  and.  manufacturing  industries,  in  our  cities 
and  villages,  in  our  charitable  institutions,  we  are  greater 
still  in  the  character  of  our  people. 

They  are  always  coming  to  the  front.  Pardon  me,  I do 
not  intend  to  be  boastful,  but  to  state  a fact.  I can  say  that 
for  many  years  Ohio  men  have  wielded  an  enormous  influ- 
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ence  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  This  influence 
has  been  seen  and  felt  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  chief  Executive  office  of  the  Nation,  in  the  Cabinet,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Judiciary,  and  in  the  Army. 

So  conspicuous  has  Ohio  become  in  this  regard  that  our 
envious  neighbors  sometimes  charge  us  with  downright  greed 
in  the  matter  of  holding  public  office.  As  an  answer  to  all 
such  charges  allow  me  to  say  that  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  will  show  that,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  we  have  never  had 
our  full  share  of  public  places. 

I can  only  account  for  this  envious  feeling  and  misappre- 
hension of  the  facts  on  the  part  of  our  neighbors  by  observ- 
ing that  Ohio  men,  as  a rule,  fill  their  places  so  conspicuously 
as  to  occasion  much  favorable  comment,  and  then  the 
unthinking  say  these  Ohio  men  are  greedy,  and  want,  and 
get,  everything. 

There  is  a reason,  I think,  why  Ohio  has  produced  so 
many  public  characters  during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  no 
other  State  are  the  leading  industries  and  great  interests  so 
equally  divided  as  in  Ohio.  Our  agricultural,  commercial, 
mineral,  and  manufacturing  interests  are  about  equally 
divided — these  great  forces  operate  equally  upon  the  minds 
of  our  people,  hence  the  result  is,  we  are  what  may  be  called 
a level-headed  people. 

New  England  and  New  York  are  a commercial  and  manu- 
facturing people.  Pennsylvania  is  almost  wholly  a manu- 
facturing people,  the  South  and  West  run  largely  to  agricultu- 
ral, hence,  applying  the  same  logic  as  hero,  a more  or  less 
“lop-sided”  people. 

I give  you  this  to  think  about. 

I have  been  greatly  pleased  with  my  visit  here,  and  I trust 
that  your  interest  in  your  association  may  continue  to  grow, 
and  that  when  the  Centennial  day  comes  it  will  equal  in 
interest  any  centennial  of  the  country,  as  it  ought  to. 

Thanking  you  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me  I beg 
to  take  my  leave. 
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Hon.  J.  D.  Taylor,  M.  C.,  from  the  17th  Congressional  District, 
followed  the  Governor,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtan  a report  of  his  remarks. 

Col.  E.  S.  McIntosh  was  expected  to  make  some  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  settlements  on  Wolf  Creek  and  Olive  Green.  But  sickness  pre- 
vented his  attendance,  and  also  compelled  him  to  decline  a re-election  as 
President  of  the  association.  He  however  sent  a letter,  which  was  read, 
as  follows : 

LETTER  OF  COL.  E.  S.  MCINTOSH. 

Fellow  Citizens  and  Brother  Pioneers  : 

Compelled  by  sickness  I very  reluctantly  forego  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  to-day. 

You  meet  to  commemorate  one  of  the  great  historical 
events  of  this  Nation.  The  territory  comprising  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  did  not 
contain  men  enough  until  179S  to  entitle  it  to  a Territorial 
legislature.  What  gigantic  strides  have  been  made  since  that 
time  the  now  millions  of  inhabitants  attest. 

Recalling  the  names  of  some  of  the  old  Pioneers  of  this 
neighborhood,  or  rather  more  properly  speaking,  near  Olive 
Green,  who  lived  in  that  vicinity,  perhaps  from  1796  to  1810, 

I am  reminded  of  Robert,  Philander  and  Jared  Andrews, 
Gen.  Eli  Cogswell  and  his  brother  Salmon,  Aaron  Delong, 

II  mry  Delong,  Jesse  and  Ezekiel  Davis,  Stephen  Clark,  Na- 
thaniel Chapman,  Phineas  and  Nicholas  Coburn,  Josiah  and 
Ezra  Sherman,  Thomas  Seeley,  Jesse  Gibbs,  Peter  Keith  and 
his  sons,  Peter  and  Benjamin. 

These  Keiths  were  quite  entensive  manufacturers  of  bells 
for  horses,  cows  and  sheep,  which  with  the  aid  of  hammer 
and  anvil  they  wrought  from  i Juniata  Iron.  When  they 
had  accumulated  sufficient  stock  they  loaded  their  horses 
with  the  same  and  traveled  about  the  country  selling  them  ; 
and  having  disposed  of  their  stock,  with  the  money  so  pro- 
cured they  entered  U.  S.  lands,  continuing  their  ventures 
until  they  became  well-to-do  farmers.  Their  sons  are  now 
among  the  wealthy  men  of  the  West. 

Wolf  Creek  has  a history  not  to  be  forgotten  at  this  time, 
and  I trust  some  one  more  conversant  with  the  early  history 
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of  that  locality  will  have  prepared  some  incidents  of  its  early 
settlement  for  this  meeting. 

Referring  to  this  meeting  and  her  early  recollections  of 
this  neighborhood,  “Mrs.  Fanny  Gage/’  (well  known  to  all 
of  you  as  the  daughter  of  Col.  Barker),  in  writing  to  my 
wife  says  : “Born  and  brought  up  in  the  early  days  of  Ohio, 
(the  State  being  but  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  my  birth), 
its  people  were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  enemies  of  new 
settlements  in  the  wilderness,  the  Indians,  the  wild  beasts, 
the  reptiles,  and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  mighty  giants  of 
the  forests  that  overshadowed  the  place  where  they  lived, 
gave  admonition  to  the  Pioneers  of  the  fortitude  necessary 
to  that  success. 

These  early  settlers  were  truly  a band  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters with  open  hands  and  loving  hearts  ; the  needs  of  one 
were  the  needs  of  all. 

My  father’s  house  on  the  great  thoroughfare  from  the  first 
settled  town — Marietta — was  called  the  “free  tavern,”  the  first 
stopping  place — and  the  old  barrel  spring  gushing  from  the 
nose  of  the  hill,  whose  pure,  sweet  water,  always  a luxury, 
made  us  acquainted  with  all  the  goers  and  comers  of  nearly 
all  the  Pioneers  of  Ohio — there  was  scarcely  a family  I did 
not  know  from  Zanesville  to  Marietta.  Never  was  there  a 
grander  or  more  determined  set  of  men  than  these  old  Pio- 
neers of  Ohio — what  a state  it  has  grown,  how  its  records  of 
good,  and  wise  and  valiant  men  looms  up  among  the  Nations 
of  the  earth.”  And  she  adds,  “how  I wish  I could  be  with 
you.” 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  brevity  when  so  many  of  you 
will  have  much  to  say  in  so  limited  a time,  yet  I cannot 
refrain  from  relating  an  incident  connected  with  the  “ Old 
Red  House  ” in  which  I was  born.  It  was  after  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  January,  and 
owing  to  the  primitive  manner  of  transmitting  intelligence 
the  news  did  not  reach  Marietta  until  Feb.  22d,  on  which 
day  the  citizens  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  “Old  Red 
House”  to  hold  a meeting  of  rejoicing. 
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Col.  Joseph  Barker  was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  the  ex- 
citement running  so  high  that  while  he  was  speaking  be 
mounted  a table,  seized  and  raised  a split  bottom  chair  upon 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  in  his  wild  gesticulations 
thrust  the  legs  through  the  ceiling,  dislodging  the  plastering, 
which  came  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  astonished  audience, 
much  to  their  merriment. 

Wishing  you  all  a continued  and  prosperous  existence,  and 
many  returns  of  this  anniversary,  I am  fraternally, 

Your  Brother  Pioneer,  E.  S.  McIntosh. 

* 

LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  WELCH. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Stimson,  of  the  Pioneer  Committee. 

Dear  Sir : Indispensable  professional  business  will  prevent 
my  attendance  at  the  coming  celebration.  I shall,  however, 
be  with  you  in  spirit ; and  I desire,  through  you,  and  in  this 
form,  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  assigned  me  : “ Pioneer 
Social  Life.” 

Mr.  President : Most  of  my  life  has  been  among  pioneers, 
and  it  may  be  for  this  reason  that  I give  pioneer  life  the 
preference.  History,  however,  as  well  as  experience,  has 
taught  me  the  same  lesson. 

Pioneers  are  apt  to  be  select  men  and  women.  Nature 
culls  them  from"  the  masses  on  account  ot  their  physical, 
mental  and  moral  superiority.  They  are  generally  found  to 
be  men  and  women  of  courage,  self-reliance,  common  sense, 
and  common  honesty.  In  most  cases,  moreover,  they  are 
persons  who  “seek  a better  country,”  as  a riddance,  a quaran- 
tine, from  the  diseases — the  corruptions,  the  luxuries  and 
extravagances  of  society. 

The  great  men  of  any  country  are  usually  found  among  its 
pioneers,  or  their  immediate  descendants.  For  proof  of  this, 
read  the  history  of  Greek,  of  Rome,  or  any  other  civilized 
country  settled  by  voluntary  emigrants  from  an  older  civil- 
ization. History  seems  to  teach  us  that  truly  great  men  can 
grow  only  in  a virgin  soil — a soil  unblighted  by  the  hand  of 
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luxury  and  extravagance  For  a young  country,  as  well  as 
for  a young  man,  the  true  mottoes  are  : “Greatness  from 
small  beginnings”;  “present  hardships  for  future  good.” 
The  polish  of  attrition  is  better  than  paint.  It  is  better  to 
rise  up  than  to  be  raised  up. 

I should  vastly  prefer  the  society  of  Moses  to  that  of  the 
Pharisees  ; the  society  of  Paul  to  that  of  the  Pope  ; and  the 
society  of  Brahma,  Budha,  Zoriaster,  Confucius,  or  Lao-tse, 
to  the  society  of  any  of  their  present  worshipers  and 
followers. 

I concede  that  pioneer  settlements  are  sometimes  failures, 
because  not  composed  of  the  right  materials.  Not  so  with 
the  pioneers  who  settled  here  in  ’88.  They  were  the  right 
men  in  the  right  place.  Ever  since  I learned  their  history 
they  have  been  my  beau  ideal  of  great  and  good  men.  They 
were  men  of  whom  the  nineteenth  century  ought  to  be  proud. 
I can  only  repeat  what  I said  of  them  once  before  : They 
lived  for  others,  and  not  for  themselves.  Duty  was  their  rule 
of  action,  and  the  love  of  duty  their  motive.  They  lived  for 
the  future  rather  than  for  the  present.  They  trampled  their 
selfish  propensities  under  foot,  and  made  of  them  stepping 
stones  to  a higher  life.  They  were  self-sacrificing,  conscien- 
tious men, 

* * * * combating 

Because  they  ought  to  combat, 

Conscious  to  find  that  in  Martyrdom 
The  stamp  and  the  signet  of  a noble  life , 

Is  all  the  Science  that  mankind  can  reach. 

The  lives  of  these  pioneers  is  a lesson.  They  teach  us  not 
to  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  They  teach  us  simplicity 
of  life,  and  the  honorableness  of  labor.  They  ate  a shining 
example  of  low  living  combined  with  high  thinking.  While 
they  gazed  upon  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  they  also 
gazed  upon  the  waters  above  the  firmament  “ whose  pebbles 
are  stars.”  While  they  sowed  the  ground  with  cereals,  they 
took  care  also  to  sow  it  with  the  seed  of  State  and  National 
prosperity.  Their  windows  of  oiled  paper  gave  but  a dim 
light,  yet  by  it  they  could  read  the  ten  commandments,  the 
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sermon  on  the  mount,  Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  Ordinance  of  eighty-seven.  That  ordi- 
nance was  of  their  own  building.  It  was  the  May  Flower  in 
which  they  sailed  from  Massachusetts  to  Marietta  ; and  the 
spirit  of  that  ordinance  was  the  gale  that  wafted  them  on 
their  way.  The  good  of  mankind — the  elevation  of  their 
race — was  the  star  that  they  sailed  by,  and  that  animated 
every  exertion,  and  stamped  a character  upon  every  enter- 
prise. By  their  landing  here  they  have  made  Marietta  the 
Plymouth  Rock  of  Ohio  By  the  ordinance  of  17S7,  which 
they  built  and  brought  with  them,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  present  prosperity  and  greatness.  That  ordinance 
crowned  the  State  with  school-houses,  churches,  colleges  and 
academies,  and  checkered  it  with  canals  and  railroads.  Nay, 
it  has  filled  the  patent  office  with  inventions,  and  but  for  that 
ordinance  the  slave  would  still  be  wearing  his  chains.  Under 
such  a banner,  and  under  such  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
march  of  empire  is  westward. 

Mr.  President,  I repeat,  give  me  pioneer  society;  and  if  you 
allow  me  to  select,  I say,  give  me  the  society  of  the  pioneers 
of  1788.  Though  born  seventeen  years  after  their  landing 
here,  and  though  they  have  all  long  since  left  the  stage  of 
action,  yet  I still  enjoy  and  profit  by  their  society;  for  though 
dead  they  still  speak. 

Very  Resp’y, 


Athens,  0.,  April  2,  1883. 


John  Welch. 


■ 
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SPEECH  OF  GEO.  M.  WOODBRIDGE,  ESQ. 

The  subject  assigned  me,  “ The  Early  Merchants,”  is  not 
one  of  my  choice.  I have  held,  and  if  at  liberty  to-day  to  do 
so,  I should  boldly  express  the  sentiment,  that  almost  all  of 
what  we  enjoy  we  owe  not  to  Jefferson,  the  undoubted  author 
of  the  thoughts  and  much  of  the  identical  language  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  or  to  Nathan  Dane,  the  Congressman 
to  whom  Daniel  Webster  ascribed  the  honor  of  its  introduc- 
tion and  passage  through  Congress,  or  to  merchants,  poli- 
ticians, or  physicians,  lawryers,  or  doctors  of  divinity,  but  to 
those  who  cleared  the  forest,  tilled  the  ground,  built  the 
houses,  mills  and  ships,  set  out  the  orchards,  cared  for  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  doing  all  this,  oft  time,  with  their  guns  upon 
their  shoulders.  I believe  that  but  for  the  hardy  pioneers,  the 
workingmen  of  the  territory,  the  second  year  after  1788  would 
have  found  lawyers,  merchants,  politicians,  adventurers, 
school  teachers  and  preachers  on  their  way  to  the  settlements, 
their  old  homes  and  quiet  firesides. 

But  I will  not  away  from  the  subject  assigned  me. 

The  earliest  merchants  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were, 
Dudley  Woodbridge,  Sr.,  Charles  Green,  R.  J.  Meigs,  Joseph 
Lincoln,  Abner  Lord,  Benj.  I.  Gilman,  Dudle  y Woodbridge, 
Jr.,  Wm.  Skinner,  H.  Blennerhassett. 

At  an  early  subsequent  date  we  find  that  Levi  Barber,  Ich- 
abod  Nye,  Augustus  Stone,  Joseph  Holden,  James  Whitney, 
Col.  Noble,  and  Jonathan  Cram  were  retailers  of  merchan- 
dise and  buyers  of  the  productions  and  pelfry  of  the  country. 

At  still  a subsequent  date,  but  in  very  early  times,  Weston 
Thomas,  D.  C.  Skinner,  John  Mills,  W.  and  J.  E.  Hall,  D.  T. 
Morgan,  Luther  Edgerton,  D.  C.  Racer,  NathT  Holden, 
Sam’l  Shipman,  D.  IV’Bosworth,  D.  Putnam,  Jr.,  Col.  D. 
Barber  and  D.  B.  Anderson  were  found  among  ourmerchants. 

Where  did  the  early  merchants  buy  their  goods  ? Chiefly 
east  of  the  mountains.  I have  in  my  possession  the  original 
invoices  of  the  first  store  goods  ever  brought  to  Marietta. 
The  accounts  were  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and 
the  articles  most  in  demand  were  powder,  shot, 
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lead,  flints,  tobacco,  rum,  whisky,  fish  hooks,  shoes,  wool 
hats,  spinning  wheel  irons,  common  crockery,  nails, 
glass,  tea,  snuff,  gun  locks,  men’s  wear,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  There 
was  no  division  then  of  dry  goods,  hats,  shoes,  glass  ware, 
hardware,  &c.,  but  everything  was  gathered  under  one  roof. 

Goods  were  carted  and  brought  astride  horses  to  the  upper 
Ohio  river,  thence  by  pirogue,  flat  boat,  and  later,  by  keel 
boat,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  In  this  transit, 
months  were  often  necessary  and  the  anno}rances  of  delay 
very  great. 

Where  did  the  first  traders  spread  their  wares  and  open 
out  their  stock  ? This  is  a question  not  easily  answered.  I 
confess  I do  not  know,  though  I have  investigated  the  matter 
pretty  closely.  Dr.  Hildreth,  in  his  invaluable  history,  says 
in  speaking  of  a period  after  the  Indian  War:  “Muskingum 
street  was  then  the  ‘ Cheapside’  or  ‘ Merchant’s  Row’  of  Ma- 
rietta, where  all  the  business  was  done,”  and  yet  I have 
papers  showing  that  the  goods  received  by  the  first  merchants 
of  Marietta  in  1789  were  carted  to  the  stockade  and  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  were  sold  there. 

Who  purchased  the  offered  goods  ? Everybody. 

Take  for  instance  the  article  of  whisky.  Short  would  be  the 
list  of  those  who  did  not  use  it.  On  all  occasions  and  by 
everybody  was  it  provided.  I will  give  you  a copy  from  the 
original  of  a few  papers  which  will  prove  what  I say  under 
this  head. 

Journal  Entry : 

1795. 

May  8.  Thomas  Stanley,  Pr. 

To  1 qt.  brandy  for  Arbitration. 

Bet,pre,  Sept.  30,  1791. 

Sir:  Please  to  send  me  by  bearer  two  gallons  of  whiskey,  and  1 will 
positively  pay  you  out  of  the  money  due  me  for  being  a soldier. 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

EBEN.  BATTELLE. 

P.  S.  When  at  Marietta  last,  I left  at  your  store,  a powder  horn  and 
email  bullet  pouch,  winch  please  send  me  if  you  can  find  it. 

Pray  send  wife  a litttle  tea.  E.  B. 

The  writer  of  the  above  order  was  a man  of  high  charac- 
ter and  great  merit,  and  the  Chaplain  of  Farmers  Castle. 
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Marietta,  Nov.  19,  1805. 

Begin  to  raise  the  bridge  over  Duck  Creek. 

The  amount  of  whiskey  that  has  been  given  for  the  use  of  raising  Duck 
Creek  bridge. 

Thursday,  Nov.  14,  Dudley  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  gave  four  gallons  of  Peach 
Brandy. 

Friday,  Nov.  15,  four  gallons  given  by  subscription. 

Saturday,  Nov.  16,  no  whiskey  called  for,  rained  \ day. 

Thursday,  Nov.  21,  four  gallons  given  by  subscription. 

Friday,  Nov.  22,  four  gallons  brought  up  by  W.  W.,  1 gallon  given  by 
said  William,  one  by  Mathew  Backus,  one  by  Judge  Meigs  and  one  by 
Maj.  Lincoln. 

Saturday,  Nov.  23,  three  gallons  got  by  self. 

Sunday,  Nov  24,  2 gallons  by  D.  W.,  Jr. 

Monday,  Nov.  25,  3 gallons  brought  by  Judge  W. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  20,  3 gallons  brought  by  Judge  W. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  3 gallons  brought  by  Judge  W. 

Thursday,  Nov.  25,  broad  side  of  bridge  fell  down. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  10,  1805,  raised  up  the  broad  side  again ; two  gallons 
given  by  Chas.  Green. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Deams  informs  me  that  he  got  the  first  day  that  they  began 
to  raise  Duck  Creek  bridge  four  gallons  from  Col.  Lord,  and  second  day 
three  gallons  from  Mr.  Adams. 

This  bill  includes  all  the  whiskey  that  has  been  given  in  for  the  use  of 
raising  Duck  Creek  bridge,  except  what  was  brought  up  by  individuals 
that  no  account  was  taken. ” 

The  above  paper  bears  the  following  endorsement  : 

“ Bill  of  the  whiskey  that  was  given  for  Duck  Creek  Bridge.” 

What  had  early  merchants  to  do  ? 

They  aided  in  clearing  ground,  building  cabins,  barns, 
forts,  roads,  bridges,  school  houses,  churches,  paying  teach- 
ers, paying  preachers,  building  cotton  factories,  woolen  fac- 
tories, rope  walks,  fulling  mills,  saw  and  grist  mills,  potteries, 
canoes,  pirogues,  flats,  three  masted  vessels,  digging  salt 
wells,  purchasing  and  collecting  peltries  from  the  blue  ridge 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  sending  them  to  France  and 
Russia. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  part  of 
their  business  : One  merchant  had  collected  and  brought  to 
Marietta  in  one  year  800  bear  skins,  from  the  territory  that  is 
now  West  Virginia.  And  now  I come  to  two  other  employ- 
ments, which  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  engage  in.  The  first  was 
to  manage  a lottery  and  to  attend  to  the  sale  and  drawing  of 
the  tickets.  Don’t  spurn  me  as  a libeller,  but  look  at  this, 
the  original  of  which  I possess. 
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A BILL. 

For  raising  by  way  of  lottery,  money  to  build  a bridge  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum  river. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
that  Rufus  Putnam,  Dudley  Woodbridge,  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr., 
Joseph  Buell,  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman,  Paul  Fearing,  Abner  Lord,  William 
Skinner,  Earl  Sproat,  Giles  Hempstead,  Edward  W.  Tupper,  Dudley 
Woodbridge,  Jr.,  David  Putnam,  Matthew  Backus,  Hallam  Hempstead, 
and  Levi  Barber,  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  managers  to  raise  by  way 
of  lottery,  a sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  in' 
erecting  a bridge  across  the  Muskingum,  between  the  mouth  of  a run 
coming  into  said  river,  near  the  market  house  and  the  Ohio  river  ; and  a 
majority  of  said  managers,  shall  be  at  all  times  a quorum  to  do  business. 

Five  sections  to  the  bill. 

MUSKINGUM  BRIDGE  LOTTERY. 

From  the  rapid  sale  of  tickets  in  the  Muskingum  Bridge  Lottery,  the 
Managers  of  said  Lottery,  at  their  meeting  on  the  14th  of  December,  Re- 
solved, that  Thursday,  the  7th  of  April  next,  be  the  day  on  which  the 
drawing  of  the  Lottery  will  commence. 

The  bridge  across  the  Muskingum  riverat  Marietta,  the  place  affixed  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  will  be  of  great  public  utility,  must  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  every  individual  living  in  the  State,  especially 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Marietta,  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany purchase,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  adjacent.  All  per- 
sons wishing  to  encourage  so  laudable  an  undertaking  are  invited  to  buy; 
those  persons  who  act  on  pecuniary  motives  only,  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  their  fortunes. 

Signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Managers. 

Marietta^  December  1(3,  1807. 

Another  thing  that  at  first  may  appear  even  more  mon- 
strous. Sometimes  they  bought  slaves.  Listen  : 

To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  may  come  greeting : 

Whereas,  Dudley  Woodbridge,  Esquire,  of  Marietta,  in  the  County  of 
Washington  and  State  of  Ohio,  paid  to  Joseph  Cook,  of  the  County  of 
Wood,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  as  the 
price  of  my  freedom,  and  that  the  said  Cook  might  have  no  further  right 
to  my  services.  Now,  know  ye,  that  in  consideration  of  said  sum  so  by 
the  said  Dudley  paid  to  my  use,  as  also  in  consideration  of  fifty  cents  re- 
ceived to  my  full  satisfaction  of  the  said  Dudley,  I,  Sukey  Morris,  late 
of  said  couuty  of  Wood,  now  of  Marietta,  aforesaid  wife  of  Jack  Morris, 
of  said  Marietta  do  hereby  covenant  to  and  with  the  said  Dudley  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  my  said  husband  to  work  and  labor  for  the  said  Dud- 
ley for  and  during  the  term  of  one  year  and  six  months  from  and  after 
the  date  of  this  Instrument,  or  in  default  thereof  to  pay  to  the  said  Dud- 
ley the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars.  In  witness  whereof  I the  said 
Sukey  Morris  aud  also  the  said  Jack  in  testimony  of  his  assent  to  this 
agreement  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  21st  day  of  March 
1805.  her 

Signed,  Sukey  X Morris 
mark 


Witness 
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There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  history  of  the  early 
business  men  of  Marietta  than  their  particularity  in  recording 
every  transaction  in  detail,  as  if  for  long  after  reference. 
For  instance  there  may  be  found  as  in  a journal  or  note  book 
the  history  of  every  rise  in  the  river,  every  Indian  alarm, 
the  movement  of  troops,  the  building  of  forts,  store  houses, 
dwelling  houses,  &c.,  <fcc.  I can,  from  these  old  papers,  tell 
you  of  the  cost  of  the  old  log  jail  and  Court  House  ; the  cost 
in  items  of  several  old  houses,  gone  long  years  ago,  others 
still  standing  weather  beaten  by  the  storms  that  fell  upon  the 
wigwam  of  the  savage  as  well  as  in  these  after  years.  Here 
also  we  find  the  cost  of  the  first  clearings  and  who  did  the 
work,  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  State  Assembly,  but 
more  especially  all  the  particulars  of  every  business  trans- 
action. For  instance — there  stands  partly  imbedded  in  the 
ground,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  principal  streets  of  Mari- 
etta an  iron  boiler  ; the  corner  has  long  years  ago  taken  its 
name,  boiler  corner , from  the  same.  I have  in  possession 
book  memorandums,  the  date  of  its  arrival  here,  its  weight, 
where  it  was  made,  the  cost  of  same,  the  charges,  freight  and 
expense  of  hauling  same  from  the  river  shore.  I can,  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  tell  you  of  all  the  cargoes  of  the 
early  ships  sent  seaward  from  this  port  of  entry,  and  their 
receptions  along  shore  and  in  foreign  ports. 

Also  from  among  the  same  papers  can  be  found  the  date 
and  circumstances  under  which  Dudley  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  and 
Herman  Blennerhassett  became  mercantile  partners,  the 
former  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  also  their  great  regard  and 
esteem  for  each  other,  the  regrets  of  each  when  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  B.’s  plans  would  bring  separation,  their  correspond- 
ence about  a dissolution — the  statement  of  their  profit 
and  loss  of  seven  years  extensive  business — propositions  and 
acceptance  of  settlement — drafts  given  by  D.  W.  in  purchas- 
ing all  of  H.  B’s  interest  in  trade  after  deducting  certain 
payments  then  made,  and  filed  away  among  same  papers  all 
those  drafts  paid  in  full  and  Mr.  B’s  acknowledgement  of 
all  indebtedness  paid  to  his  full  satisfaction. 
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So  I find  among  these  papers  and  books  a full  account  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  business  partnerships  with  numerous 
people.  Notably  with  Thos.  Pierce,  Augustus  Stone,  Coi. 
Noble,  DaiTl  Converse,  Dan‘1  Green,  John  Mills,  D.  T.  Mor- 
gan, Sam’l  Shipman,  D.  C.  Racer,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  any  hour 
of  any  day  I can  show  to  any  inquisitive  person  the  amount 
of  capital  employed,  the  amount  of  money  made  or  lost,  the 
amount  of  bad  and  doubtful  debts  outstanding  and  indeed 
the  smallest  transactions  of  the  months  or  years  of  a business 
connection.  Who  in  these  days  does  business  in  this  way  ? 

Before  I close,  allow  me  to  speak  of  the  great  age  to  which 
many  of  the  early  merchants  lived  : William  Skinner,  72; 
Col.  Levi  Barber,  54  ; Joseph  Holden  92  : Augustus  Stone, 
99  ; Dudley  Woodbridge,  Sr.,  75  ; Weston  Thomas,  90  ; John 
Mills,  89  ; Wyllis  Hall,  74  ; Chas.  Greene,  6S  ; Dudley  Wood- 
bridge,  Jr.,  74;  D.  B.  Anderson,  64.  Still  living — David  Put- 
nam, 76  . Col.  David  Barber,  84  ; J.  E.  Hall,  90  ; D.  C.  Skin- 
ner, 82  ; D.  T.  Morgan,  77  ; Luther  Edgerton,  78  ; D.  C.  Ra- 
cer, 78. 

§ 

Caldwell,  Secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion, spoke  briefly,  referring  to  the  fact  that  Add  phi  was  first  suggested 
as  the  name  of  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  ; that  the  date 
of  the  settlement  here  was  but  a few  months  earlier  than  that  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  that  the  builder  of  Fort  Harmar  also  erected  Fort  Washington, 
at  Cincinnati.  He  then  read  a letter  of  Judge  Burnet’s,  of  Cincinnati, 
in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Marietta  Pioneer  Celebration  on 
the  7tli  of  April,  1836,  and  in  behalf  of  his  society  (which  he  said  was 
“now  in  session  in  Cincinnati”)  presented  the  letter  to  this  Association. 

Thereupon,  at  President  Andrew's  suggestion,  the  following  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  Cincinnati  Association : 

“The  Pioneer  Association  of  Washington  county  send  greeting  to  their 
friends  in  Cincinnati,  and  ask  them  to  unite  with  us  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  a Centennial  Celebration  in  Marrietta  live  years  from  this  day. 

Douglas  Putnam,  President. 

In  a short  time  the  following  reply  was  received  : 

“Cincinnati,  April  7,  18S3. 

Pioneer  Association,  Marietta:  Your  greeting  received.  We  return 
ours,  and  will  co-operate  with  you  in  Centennial  arrangements. 

John  8.  Perkins,  Pres.” 

The  Pioneers  of  Franklin  county  sent  the  following  : 

“Columbus,  April  7,  1883. 

The  Pioneer  Association  of  Franklin  county  send  greeting  and  good 
will  to  the  Pioneers  assembled  at  Marietta. 

G.  S.  Innes,  Sec'y.” 

To  which  response  was  made  as  follows : 

“Marietta,  April  7,  18S3. 

Pioneer  Association,  Columbus : The  Washington  County  Association 
return  your  kindly  greeting,  and  invite  you  to  join  with  us  in  the  Cen- 
tenial  Celebration  at  Marietta,  April  7th,  1888. 

Douglas  Putnam,  Pres. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  P.  CUTLER. 

Th*  Ohio  Company  Purchase. — What  Was  It?  Where  I Fas  It 
Located  ? What  Has  Been  Done  With  It  ? Has  It  Paid  ? 

The  history  of  the  occupation  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent by  civilized  men  is  mainly  a record  of  individual  en- 
terprise, danger  and  daring.  Organized  settlements  were 
effected  upon  the  seaboard,  but  they  were  the  hives  from 
which  the  brave  and  adventurous  pioneers  went  forth,  de- 
pending on  their  own  strong  arms  for  support  and  success. 

The  event  we  celebrate- to-day  is  marked  with  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  having  been  the  fruit  of  a well  organized, 
systematic  and  pre-arranged  effort,  conceived  and  executed  by 
a company  of  associates  These  associates  had  earned  the  con- 
fidence of  the.r  country  and  of  each  other  when  they  had  to 
stand  and  dia  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  grand  strug- 
gle for  independence  and  nationality.  At  the  close  of  that 
strnggle  they  met  no  paymasters  with  well  replenished  stocks 
of  greenbacks,  but  their  accounts  were  settled  with  certifi- 
aates  of  indebtedness  issued  by  a bankrupt  government.  The 
government  was  powerless  to  levy  or  collect  tariffs  or  taxes, 
and  possessed  but  one  article  of  property  that  it  could  fairly 
call  its  own.  That  was  western  lands. 

Instead  of  clamoring  for  place  or  position  around  the  por- 
tals of  a government  of  their  own  creation,  they  said  give  us 
lands  for  our  certificates  and  we  will  conquer  the  wilderness 
for  homes.  But  they  asked  for  law  as  well  as  land. 

In  urging  upon  Congress  their  application  for  a large  tract 
of  land,  their  agent  said — “It  is  our  intention  to  secure  a 
large  and  immediate  settlement  of  the  most  robust  and  in- 
dustrious people  in  America,  and  that  it  would  be  done  sys- 
tematically.” . 

The  principal  financial  officer  of  the  government — Mr.  Os- 
good— admitted  that  u system  had  never  before  been  attempt- 
ed,” but  also  said  that  with  system  “it  would  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  undertakings  ever  yet  attempted  in  America.” 

But  these  “most  robust  and  industrious  people  in  America” 
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demanded  an  organic  law  in  the  form  of  a compact , “to  forever 
remain  unalterable  unless  by  common  consent  of  the  original 
States  and  the  people  of  the  States  in  said  territory.” 

Hence  the  ordinance  for  civil  government  and  the  purchase 
of  the  lands  were  parts  of  the  same  transaction,  dictated  and 
accepted  by  the  same  parties,  twins  of  the  same  parentage. 
The  very  fact  that  these  associates  insisted  upon  law,  order, 
security,  and  thorough  system  in  this  great  enterprise,  con 
tributed  largely  to  their  success  in  securing  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  are  now 
the  secure  foundations  of  our  prosperity  and  greatness. 

A brief  statement  of  historical  facts  will  give  the  most  in- 
telligent explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  organ- 
ized, systematic  settlement  of  the  great  Northwest  as  distin- 
guished from  the  usual  and  more  common  efforts  of  individ- 
ual pioneer  enterprise. 

“ In  June,  1783,  before  the  final  reduction  of  the  army  took 
place  at  New  Windsor  ; the  officers  of  the  army  to  the  number 
of  283,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Northern  States,  petitioned 
Congress  for  a grant  of  land  in  the  western  country,  and 
Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  on  their  behalf,  addressed  a letter  to 
Gen.  Washington  on  the  subject,  requesting  his  influence 
writh  Congress  in  the  matter.”  In  this  letter  Gen.  Putnam 
presents  an  elaborate  plan  of  military  posts,  one  feature  of 
which  was  a “chain  of  forts”  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  river 
about  twenty  miles  apart,  by  which,  “the  frontiers  of  the  old 
States  will  be  effectually  secured  from  savage  alarms  ; and 
the  new  will  have  little  to  fear  from  their  insults.” 

Again,  on  April  5th,  1784,  Gen.  Putnam  addressed  another 
letter  to  Washington  in  which  he  says  : “The  settlement  of 
the  Ohio  country,  sir,  engrosses  many  of  my  thoughts  ; and 
much  of  my  time,  since  I left  the  camp,  has  been  employed 
in  inlorming  myself  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  nature, 
situation,  and  circumstances  of  that  country,  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  removing  ourselves  there.”  To  this  letter  Gen. 
Washington  replies  under  date  of  June  2d,  1784  : “I  wish  it 
was  in  my  power  to  give  you  a more  favorable  account  of  the 
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officers’  petition  for  lands  on  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  than  I 
am  about  to  do.”  * * * For  surely  if  justice  and 

gratitude  to  the  army,  and  general  policy  of  the  Union  were  to 
govern  in  this  case,  there  would  not  be  the  smallest  interrup- 
tion in  granting  its  request.” 

We  have  in  this  most  interesting  and  important  corre- 
spondence between  Washington  and  his  personal  friend,  as 
well  as  intimate  companion  in  arms,  the  controlling  motives 
of  “removing  ourselves  there,”  as  actuating  “the  officers”; 
and  of  a thorough  system  of  defence,  by  which  “the  frontiers 
of  the  old  States  will  be  effectually  secured  from  savage 
alarms,”  as  an  inducement  “in  granting  the  request.”  Wash- 
ington had  located  lands  in  the  Ohio  Valley  before  the  war, 
and  “the  officers”  derived  their  first  impressions  of  that 
country  from  him. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  Congress  passed  a Land  Ordi- 
nance for  a systematic  survey  of  the  Western  lands,  into 
ranges,  towns,  and  sections,  and  for  offering  them  for  sale. 
Next,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  the  Circular  or  “Information” 
dated  Jan.  25th,  addressed  by  Generals  Putnam  and 

Tupper  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  requesting 
them  to  meet  at  the  “ Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,”  Boston,  to 
organize  an  “ Ohio  Company.” 

This  Company  was  organized  with  “Articles  of  Association” 
on  the  3d  of  March,  178G.  Then,  in  June,  1787,  their  agent 
was  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  in  New 
York,  who  there  negotiated  for  the  lands  known  as  the 
“Ohio  Company’s  Purchase,”  upon  which  to  found  a large 
and  immediate  settlement ; fixing  the  price,  terms  of  pay- 
ments, location,  and  all  necessary  conditions.  All  these  pre- 
liminary steps  had  their  influence  in  keeping  alive,  and  giving 
vigor  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army. 

A most  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  this  business 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  decision,  both  of  the  Purchase  of 
the  lands,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Ordinance  of  Govern- 
ment rested  in  the  hands  of  men  who  represented,  Slave 
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States.  There  were  eight  States  represented  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787  ; of  these  only 
three,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  were  north- 
ern or  free  States.  But  the  vote  of  these  eight  States  was 
unanimous  for  that  Ordinance,  which  did  more  than  any 
public  act  to  kill  slavery.  The  only  no,  was  Yates  of  New 
York.  The  same  relative  influence  of  the  Southern  States 
was  conclusive  to  the  purchase  of  the  lands.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  situation  of  affairs  is  found  in  Gen.  Putnam’s  let- 
ter to  Washington  under  date  of  April  5th,  1784.  He  says  : 
“I  should  have  hinted  these  things  to  some  member  of  Con- 
gress, but  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  although  exceed- 
ingly worthy  men,  and  in  general  would  wish  to  promote  the 
Ohio  scheme,  yet,  if  it  should  militate  against  the  particular 
interest  of  this  State  by  draining  her  of  inhabitants,  espec- 
ially when  she  is  forming  the  plan  of  selling  the  eastern 
country,  I thought  they  would  not  be  warm  advocates  in  our 
favor  ; and  I daie  not  trust  myself  with  any  of  the  New 
York  delegates  with  whom  I was  acquainted,  because 
that  government  is  wisely  advising  the  eastern  people  to 
settle  in  that  State.”  He  also  says  : “ The  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  have  come  to  a resolution  to  sell  the 
Eastern  Country  for  public  securities.”  By  the  Eastern 
Country,  he  refers  to  the  Province  of  Maine. 

It  was  in  view-  of  this  state  of  facts  that  the  agent  of  the 
Ohio  Company  in  making  his  application  to  Congress,  went 
directly  to  the  Southern  members.  Massachusetts  had  de- 
cided to  sell  her  Province  of  Maine,  for  “public  securities ,” 
and  was  in  1787  making  her  surveys.  New  York  was 
“wisely  inviting  eastern  people  to  settle  in  that  State.”  But  the 
case  was  different,  especially  with  Virginia.  Her  western 
border  was  exposed  to  almost  daily  incursions  of  the  savages. 
The  Ordinance  for  Government  was  a mere  abstraction, 
without  a population  upon  which  it  could  operate.  The  Ohio 
Company  said  : ‘‘Give  us  acceptable  terms,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  throw  into  the  very  heart  of  that  western  wilderness, 
enough  of  the  most  robust  and  industrious  people  in  Ameri- 
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ca  to  protect  your  scattered  and  defenceless  frontier  settlers 
from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  We  shall  do  this 
systematically,  thoroughly  organized,  and  fully  determined 
to  make  homes  for  ourselves  and  our  children. ” 

The  Purchase,  as  agreed  upon,  stretched  150  miles  along  the 
most  exposed  flank  of  Virginia’s  population,  with  an  option 
of  further  purchase  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto, 
with  that  river  for  a western  boundary.  At  the  same  time 
Symmes’  Purchase  of  a million  acres  between  the  Miami 
rivers,  presented  another  wall  of  defence  to  the  Kentucky 
settlements.  This  latter  Purchase  was  virtually  concluded 
by  the  other,  as  Symmes  made  his  application,  immediately, 
on  the  same  terms;  excepting,  only,  that  he  asked  for  one  town- 
ship for  an  academy,  instead  of  two  for  a college.  Symmes 
represented  revolutionary  patriots  from  New  Jersey  ; the 
Ohio  Company  those  from  more  northern  States,  but  both 
acted  in  harmony. 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance,  at  that  time, 
especially  to  Virginia,  arose  from  the  threatened  revolt  of 
the  western  people,  from  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
The  “ uneasy  civilization,”  then  prevailing  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  afforded  a fertile  field  for  schemes  and  combinations 
looking  to  an  empire  not  founded  on  Freedom,  Religion, 
Morality  and  Knowledge ; but  looking,  rather,  to  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  a control  of  ocean  outlets,  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  impending  dangei 
was  met  by  the  presence  of  a “systematic  settlement  in  that 
country  conducted  by  men  strongly  attached  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  composed  of  young,  robust,  hardy  and 
active  laborers,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  other  than  the 
Federal  Government.” 

Another  most  important  inducement  to  all  the  States  in 
effecting  a large  sale  of  the  western  lands  for  cash  or  its 
equivalent  was  found  in  the  support  that  would  be  given  to 
government  credit,  a subject  at  that  time  of  most  vital  im- 
portance ; and  one  that  occupied  the  most  careful  attention 
of  all  patriots. 
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These  historical  incidents  explain  the  peculiar  relations 
then  existing  with  reference  to  the  Western  Country.  The 
Northern  States,  especially  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
were  comparatively  indifferent  or  adverse  ; while  Virginia' 
was  particularly  interested  in  securing  peace  and  quietness, 
and  positive  protection,  not  only  from  savages,  but  from  the 
machinations  of  adventurers,  who,  like  Burr,  were  ready  to 
involve  the  western  border  in  perpetual  broils  ; — while  she 
shared  with  all  others  in  expectations  of  a credit  resulting 
from  a positive  sale  of  a large  amount  of  the  only  property 
or  resource  then  at  their  command. 

Thus  we  find  full  equivalents  for  her  cessions  and  conces- 
sions. All  these  were  made  of  practical  value,  by  the  actual 
occupation  of  a portion  of  her  territory  by  robust,  industri- 
ous and  loyal  people  in  charge  of  “ officers  ” who  had  re- 
deemed their  early  pledge  of  life,  fortune,  and  sacred  honor 
in  founding  a government  that  they  were  willing  to  extend — 
but  were  incapable  of  betraying  to  wild  and  reckless  ad- 
venturers. 

Such  were  the  motives  and  considerations  that  had  their 
weight  in  the  Congress,  which,  as  one  party,  laid  the  founda- 
tions, first,  of  civil  government;  and  second,  of  organized,  sys- 
tematic, permanent  settlement,  which  was  to  be  made  by  the 
well  winnowed  wheat  of  an  advanced  Christian  civilization. 

Now  what  was  the  prevailing  consideration  with  the  party 
of  the  other  part — the  men  who  faced  a second  war,  of  four 
years  duration,  with  western  savages,  as  a result  of  their  en- 
terprise? An  impartial  and  most  intelligent  observer  has  re- 
corded his  views  upon  the  actual  condition — the  real  situation 
— in  which  the  revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers  were  placed, 
at  the  close  of  the  great  struggle. 

Judge  Burnet  in  his  Notes  on  the  Western  Territory,  says  : 

“The  early  adventurers  of  the  North-Western  Territory,  were  gener- 
erally  men  who  had  spent  the  prime  of  their  lives  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Many  of  them  had  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  maintaining 
the  desperate  struggle;  and  retired  to  the  wilderness  to  conceal  their 
poverty,  and  avoid  comparisons  mortifying  to  their  pride  while  struggling 
to  maiutain  their  families,  and  improve  their  condition. 
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“ Nothing  can  better  establish  the  fact,  that  the  officers  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  illy  compensated  for  their  services  and  sufferings,  in  the  long 
and  distressing  struggle  for  national  liberty,  than  the  destitute,  dependent 
condition  in  which  they  found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

“After  having  spent  the  most  valuable  period  of  their  lives  in  the 
Army — enduring  every  species  of  exposure,  fatigue  and  suffering — they 
were  dismissed,  and  sent  to  their  homes,  if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  any,  with  nothing  but  empty  promises,  which  have  never  been  re- 
alized— and  most  of  them  with  broken  or  impaired  constitutions. 

“ The  certificates  they  received  as  evidences  of  the  sums  due  them 
from  the  country,  were  almost  valueless;  they  were  bought  and  sold  in 
the  market  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  twenty  shillings;  and  so 
late  as  1788  they  were  worth  only  five  shillings  in  the  pound  ; at  which 
ruinous  rates  these  meritorious  men  were  driven  by  necessity,  to  sell 
them,  or  to  starve. 

“These  circumstances  are  here  introduced  chiefly  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  early  adventurers  to  the  western  wild- 
erness had  been  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war.  They 
were  honorable,  high-minded  men  ; whose  feelings  rebelled  at  the  thought 
of  living  in  poverty  among  people  of  comparative  wealth,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  which  their  own  poverty  had  been  incurred. 

“Under  the  influence  of  that  noble  feeling,  hundreds  of  these  brave 
men  left  their  friends,  and  sought  retirement  on  the  frontiers  where  no 
invidious  comparisons  could  be  drawn  between  wealth  and  poverty  ; and 
where  they  became  involved  in  the  hazardous  conflicts  of  another  war.” 

Judge  Burnet  also  says,  that  “three  fourths  of  the  persons 
who  formed  the  Miami  Company  and  advanced  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  purchase  money,  had  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.” 

As  an  illustration  of  the  hard  fate  of  these  patriotic  veter- 
ans, Commodore  Whipple  “served  the  United  States  from 
the  loth  of  June,  1775,  to  December,  1782,  without  receiving 
a farthing  of  wages  or  subsistence  since  December,  1776.” 
He  had  also  advanced  $7,000  in  specie  to  his  government. 
He  was  paid  in  “ final  settlement  certificates,”  for  which  he 
could  get  only  two  shillings  and  six  pence  on  the  pound,  or  at 
a discount  of  SO  per  cent. 

The  prevailing  motive  then  of  the  other  party,  the  associ- 
ates, was  not  speculation  in  any  improper  sense,  not  land- 
grabbing, but  the  presure  of  a poverty,  forced  upon  them  by 
a bankrupt  government,  and  the  honorable  purpose  of  personal 
independence;  though  it  had  to  be  earned  by  a most  perilous 
and  arduous  adventure. 
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It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to  dwell  further  upon  prelim- 
inary incidents,  hut  rather  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  Pio- 
neers in  the  selection  and  location  of  the  land  which,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Ohio  Company,  they  had  obtained  by  a 
contract  with  the  Honorable  Board  of  Treasury  under  date  of 
October  27th,  1787. 

As  the  selection  itself — although  supported  by  the  most 
conclusive  reasons  at  the  time  it  was  made — has  been  the 
subject  of  much  adverse  criticism,  it  is  proper  now  to  look 
over  the  transaction  and  measure  its  value  by  actual  results. 

Has  it  proved  itself  a success,  or  a failure,  in  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  chosen  ? 

Its  boundaries,  translated  into  familiar  language,  were  as 
follows  : — Beginning  on  the  Ohio  river  about  7 miles  north- 
east of  Marietta,  thence  following  that  stream  to  a point 
about  opposite  Ashland,  Ky.,  thence  north  nearly  90  miles  to 
a point  about  8 miles  northwest  of  Logan  in  Hocking  county, 
thence  east  60  miles  to  1£  miles  south  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  Salem  township  in  Washington  county,  thence  south  on 
west  line  of  7th  range  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing 
1,500,000  acres  besides  certain  reserves.  The  contract  price 
was  $1,000,000,  of  which  one  half  was  paid  down,  the  other 
half  on  a deferred  payment.  On  final  settlement  this  quan- 
tity was  reduced  and  no  deferred  payment  made. 

These  reserves  consisted  of  one  section  in  each  surveyed 
township  for  schools,  one  for  the  support  of  religion,  and 
three  for  the  future  disposition  of  Congress,  also  two  entire 
townships  for  a college. 

On  final  settlement,  however,  no  deferred  payment  was 
made  and  the  company  received  a deed  for  750,000  acres,  also 
for  100,000  acres  to  be  used  as  homesteads  for  actual  settlers 
over  18  years  of  age.  This  grant  was  obtained  by  the  direct- 
ors, and  was  the  first  application  to  the  public  domain  of  the 
homestead  principle  of  settlement,  now  the  sole  landed  policy 
of  the  government.  Also  214,285  acres  was  secured  for 
bounty  warrants  and  the  two  townships  for  a college. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  original  contract  of  purchase, 
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consisting  mainly  of  the  17th  range  of  townships  on  the  west, 
reverted  to  the  government. 

But  looking  at  the  original  selection  as  made  at  that  time 
and  marked  out  by  Israel  Ludlow  for  the  United  States,  we 
find  embraced  150  miles  of  the  Ohio  river  border  and  100 
miles  of  valley  along  the  Muskingum  and  Hocking  rivers. 
This  extent  of  river  valley  lands  is  now  brought  under  the 
highest  cultivation,  with  good  improvements,  and  stands  in 
valuation  as  well  as  production  among  the  highest  priced  and 
most  desirable  lands  of  the  whole  northwest.  Allowing  an 
average  of  one  mile  in  available  width  to  each  mile  in  length 
of  valley,  and  we  have  in  river  farms,  160,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  these  main  valleys  we  find  the  smaller 
streams  of  Little  Muskingum,  Duck  Creek,  Little  Hocking, 
Wolf,  Federal,  Sunday,  Monday,  Leading,  Shade,  Raccoon 
and  Symmes  Creeks,  all  affording  along  their  borders  farm- 
ing lands  as  fertile  and  valuable  as  those  on  the  rivers.  Prob- 
ably as  many  more  acres,  or  320,000  in  all  of  this  class,  of  first 
rate  farming  lands  may  be  found,  now  ranking  in  value  of  im- 
provements and  capacity  for  production  with  the  best  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Recent  efforts  in  the  intelligent  application  of  fertilizers 
have  demonstrated  that  the  remaining  uplands  of  the  pur- 
chase may  be  made  as  productive  as  any  in  the  west. 

We  find  its  population  by  the  census  of  1880  to  be  176,781. 
In  the  first  half  century  the  increase  of  population  in  the  pur- 
chase was  not  up  to  other  portions  of  the  State,  as  the  tide  of 
emigration  swept  past  it  to  the  more  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  west;  but  from  1850  to  1880  the  increase  has 
slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  entire  State  of  Ohio,  so  that  it 
is  now  holding  its  population  in  spite  of  the  strong  tenden- 
cies to  western  emigration. 

The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  tax- 
ation in  1880  was  $46,581,292.  As  the  original  contract  price 
was  $1,000,000,  this  shows  an  annual  increase  on  that  price  of 
50  per  cent. 

Since  1850  the  total  increased  value  of  all  property  in  the 
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State  of  Ohio  has  been  less  than  100  per  cent.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  Purchase  the  increase  in  valuation  in  the  same 
time  has  been  250  .per  cent. 

The  gross  value  of  all  products  of  the  labors  and  industries 
of  the  people,  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  manual,  for 
the  census  year  was  about  $20,000,000. 

The  number  of  farms,  16,211,  with  1,133,187  acres  redeem- 
ed from  the  wilderness  and  converted  into  homes.  Over  200 
miles  of  railroads  have  been  built  within  its  limits,  showing 
$1,500,000  gross  earnings  from  their  several  stations  per  an- 
num. 

There  is  a school  house  door  open  and  a free  seat  provided 
for  every  child  of  suitable  age.  High  schools  and  academies 
are  within  reach  of  a large  proportion  of  the  population, 
while  there  are  two  colleges  designed  to  impart  the  highest 
intellectual  culture,  having  sent  forth  829  graduates  with 
an  annual  attendance  of  about  250  students. 

Church  sittings  are  well  provided  for  all  who  choose  to 
worship  God,  according  to  their  own  convictions  of  duty, 
with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid.  Thus  the  organic  pledge 
that  “ schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged  ” has  been  fairly  met. 

There  is  a voting  force  of  36,618  voters  who  gave  in  1880  a 
majority  of  6,348  votes  for  Garfield  for  President  and  a simi- 
lar majority  for  Foster  for  Governor  in  1879.  In  the  great 
struggle  to  maintain  the  life  and  integrity  of  our  National 
Government,  one  of  the  counties — Athens — wholly  within 
the  Purchase,  sent  to  the  front  one-lialf  her  men  subject  to 
military  service,  while  a full  proportion  of  loyal  defenders 
went  forward  from  other  portions. 

The  west  line  of  the  Original  Purchase  runs  very  nearly 
along  the  western  outcrop  of  the  great  mineral  belt,  while  the 
northern  boundary  encloses  the  larger  and  more  valuable 
portion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hocking  Valley  coal  and 
iron  fields. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  there  are  14  veins  of  iron  ore  and 
that  the  aggregate  thickness  of  all  the  coal  seams  where  fully 
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developed  will  reach  40  feet,  while  successful  operations  have 
demonstrated  resources  of  salt , oil  and  quarry  products  be- 
yond known  limits.  These  vast  mineral  deposits  sweep 
southeasterly  in  their  geological  dip  under  the  whole  of  the 
Ohio  Company’s  Original  Purchase  and  at  available  depths 
below  the  surface. 

The  great  Newcastle  coal  and  iron  belt  in  England  contains 
by  estimation  5,000,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  and  10,000,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal.  That  is  England's  Bonanza.  This  territory 
will  yield  as  much  iron  ore  and  twice  as  much  coal,  and  this 
is  our  Bonanza. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding fences  and  buildings,  is  set  down  in  the  census  of 
1880  at  $10,107,006,776. 

There  is  mineral  wealth  enough  in  the  old  Purchase  to  buy 
up  the  “ whole  business  ” and  have  plenty  left  for  domestic 
purposes.  Has  it  been  or  will  it  be  a failure  ? 

Now  as  the  twilight  shades  of  the  first  century  are  gather- 
ing around  the  footsteps  of  the  third  generation  of  that  cen- 
tury, when  the  eye  grows  dim,  the  feet  falter,  and  native 
forces  abate,  we  pass  this  inheritance  over  to  the  first  genera- 
tion of  the  second  century. 

We  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  consideration  for  its  pur- 
chase was  the  blood  and  service  of  the  founders  of  the  great 
republic.  We  bid  "you  remember  that  hitherto  its  soil  has 
never  ‘‘turned  pale  under  the  footsteps  of  a slave.” 

We  ask  you  to  remember  the  broad  and  weighty  declara- 
tion in  that  immortal  compact,  which  was  contemporaneous 
in  its  origin  with  the  Purchase,  “ that  Religion , Morality  and 
Knowledge  are  essential  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,”  and  that  the  obligation  was  then  imposed 
to  “ forever  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of  education.” 

Upon  that  granite  foundation  you  may  build  an  empire 
that  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  river 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  E.  M.  P.  BRISTER. 

Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Coming,  as  I have,  merely  as  a visitor  to  this  pioneer  cele- 
bration at  Marietta  ; and  not  being  appointed  on  the  regular 
programme  for  a “ set  speech,”  of  course  I cannot  be  expected, 
in  the  few  remarks  that  I may  make,  to  offer  anything  worthy 
of  the  day  or  the  occason.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I find  my- 
self in  about  the  same  situation  in  which  a certain  young 
lawyer  was  involved  on  another  occasion  similar  to  this. — 
Having  been  invited  to  speak  at  a large  pioneer  celebration, 
and  being  possessed  of  a sufficient  amount  of  self  esteem,  he 
concluded  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  prepare  him- 
self especially  for  the  occasion,  as  he  thought  that  he  could 
depend  for  what  he  should  say  upon  “ the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.”  The  auspicious  day  arrived  ; the  audience  also 
arrived,  in  large  numbers,  eager  to  hear  what  the  young  ora- 
tor would  say.  He  was  there,  too,  though  perhaps  not  feeling 
quite  so  certain  of  his  “inspiration”  as  he  had  previously 
felt.  He  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  striking  an  attitude,  be- 
gan in  most  grandiloquent  manner  : “ Fellow  citizens,  four 

and  forty  years  ago,  this  beautiful  spot  where  we  now  stand 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  howling  wilderness  ! Just  here 
his  “inspiration”  gave  out,  and  he  stopped  short.  “Good! 
Good  ! Go  on  !”  shouted  the  audience  , but,  alas ! to  “go  on” 
was  the  rub!  "At  last,  with  a desperate  effort,  he  began 
again  : “ Fellow  citizens,  four  and  forty  years  ago,  this  beau- 
tiful spot  where  we  now  stand  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
howling  wilderness  ! And — and — I’ll  be  confounded  if  I 
don’t  wish  it  was  yet !” 

Your  President  introduced  me  as  a great-grand-son  of  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam.  Marietta,  in  addition  to  its  other  hallowed 
\ associations  as  the  first  landing  place  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
is  a spot  forever  sacred  to  me  as  the  birthplace  of  my  sainted 
mother,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  one  person — my  father 
having  died  when  I was  quite  young — I owe  all  that  I 
am  or  ever  hope  to  be.  My  mother  was  Catharine  Putnam  ; 
she  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Judge  Edwin  Putnam,  who 
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with  his  forty-seven  comrades,  made  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement of  Ohio,  on  this  spot,  ninety-five  years  ago  to-day. 
The  house  in  which  my  mother  was  born,  standing  then  in- 
side of  the  “old  stockade,”  still  stands  here,  a venerable  relic 
of  those  early  days,  surrounded  on  every  hand  by  the  elegant 
edifices  of  this  latter-day  civilization.  Since  I have  been 
here  today,  I have  been  endeavoring  to  determine  the  exact 
degree  of  my  importance  on  this  occasion  ! Besides  the 
especial  occasions,  like  these,  that  may  arise,  I presume  that 
there  are  at  least  two  times  in  the  life  of  every  man  when  he 
becomes  of  more  than  ordinary  importance — when  he  is  mar- 
ried and  when  he  is  buried.  Now,  I have  not  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  enjoying  either  of  these  experiences,  especially  the 
former,  unfortunately  for  myself,  no  doubt ! So,  to-day,  if 
one  of  the  immortal  band  of  forty-eight  first  settlers  was 
here,  he  would  receive  all  honor  ; a son  would  receive  great, 
but  less  honor  ; a grandson,  still  less  ; and  just  how  much 
consideration  a great-grand-son  is  entitled  to,  in  this  descend- 
ing scale  of  importance,  I leave  to  the  mathematicians  of 
this  audience  to  determine  ! 

Naturally  and  properly,  much  has  been  said  to-day  in  eulo- 
gy of  the  hardy  pioneer  band,  composed  of  forty-eight  of 
New  England’s  bravest  and  best,  who  turned  from  the  victor- 
ious battle-fields  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  found  a new 
empire  in  the  wilcLand  trackless  west.  As  I understand  it, 
this  meeting  to-day  is  pre-eminently  a pioneer  celebration.  It 
is  to  commemorate  the  actual  settlement  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  render  due  and  fitting  honor  to  the  little  band  of  for- 
ty-eight pioneers  who  made  that  settlement.  And,  on  this 
occasion,  Mr.  President,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  I believe 
that  we  should  be  governed  by  the  time-honored  maxim, 
“Render  unto  Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s that  we 
should  “ Give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.” 

Who,  then,  of  all  others,  are  the  men  whom  we  should  es- 
pecially honor  to-day  ? While  an  occasion  like  this  should 
rise  above  all  matters  of  merely  a personal  nature  ; while 
there  should  be  no  ignoble  strife  over  a band  of  such  noble 
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heroes,  yet  common  justice  demands  that  the  highest  honors 
of  an  occasion  like  this  should  be  given  to  the  men  to  whom 
they  justly  belong.  In  a word,  to  the  pioneers  of  1788  them- 
selves, who,  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  in  that  year,  at  this 
place,  laid  the  foundations  of  this  great  State  of  Ohio,  whose 
ninety-fifth  birthday  we  celebrate  to-day  ! It  is  eminently 
fitting,  too,  in  this  connection  and  at  this  time,  that  proper 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  men  who  aided  this  great  move- 
ment in  other  incidental  and  important  ways,  but  who  were 
not  actually  pioneers  themselves.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Manas- 
seh  Cutler,  and  his  associates,  who  performed  so  important  a 
part,  incidentally,  in  the  negotiations  for  the  land  procured 
from  the  government  for  the  Ohio  Land  Company,  should 
not  be  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  The  original  deed  dis- 
played here  to-day  recites  that  the  land  therein  conveyed  was 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  as  agents  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Ohio  Land  Company  ; and,  for  the  import- 
ant part  that  these  men  performed,  in  this  capacity,  in  this 
transaction,  they  are  entitled  to  due  credit.  Some  time  after 
this  settlement  was  made,  I believe,  Dr.  Cutler  also  did  the 
infant  colon}r  at  Marietta  the  honor  of  coming  out  from  liis 
New  England  home  and  paying  it  a visit  of  some  five  weeks, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  east,  doubtless 
bearing  good  .report  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  thriving 
young  colony. . 

But,  I repeat,  it  is  to  the  pioneers  themselves  ; to  the  men 
who  actually  made  the  settlement,  and  then  staid  there,  that 
the  highest  honors  of  this  day  belong.  The  men  like  Put- 
nam and  Tupper  and  Whipple  and  Sproat  and  Meigs  and 
Nye  and  Cushing  and  Devol,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  noble 
Spartan  band,  whose  names  blaze  like  stars  on  the  pages  of 
history  ! The  men  in  whose  throbbing  brains  the  first  idea  of 
the  Ohio  Land  Company  was  born,  and  in  whose  warm 
hearts  it  was  nourished  into  strength  and  power.  The  men 
who  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  this  whole  pioneer  move- 
ment ; who  identified  themselves  with  it,  body  and  soul,  from 
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first  to  last ; who  gave  to  it  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and 
their  all  ; who  left  home  and  friends,  a mere  handful,  to  en- 
dure all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  frontier  life  and  to 
face  all  dangers  from  wild  beasts  and  still  wilder  red  men. 
The  men  who  subdued  the  wilderness  and  made  it  blossom 
like  the  rose  ; who  lived  here  and  whose  lives  and  characters 
molded  the  society  of  this  community  and  of  this  state  ; who 
died  here  and  whose  ashes  consecrate  this  ground  to-day — 
these  are  the  men,  preeminently,  to  whom  the  highest 
honors  of  a celebration  like  this  should  be  accorded  ! And,  in 
rendering  this  fitting  and  exact  justice,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pluck  a single  laurel  from  a single  worthy  brow  ; it  is  not 
necessary  to  dim  the  real  lustre  of  a single  star,  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  another  star,  in  all  that  glorious  galaxy  ! 

As  I have  listened  to-day  to  the  various  addresses  and  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  ; as  I have  heard  again  the  old 
yet  ever  new  and  wondrous  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
the  great  state  of  which  we  are  all  proud  to  be  citizens,  told 
so  eloquently  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
\ ceusetts  and  by  others  who  have  followed  him,  I have  felt 
with  greater  power  than  ever  the  meauing  and  force  of  the 
old  paradox,  “ Truth  is  strangei  than  fiction.”  And,  verily, 
when  we  think  of  what  a wonderful  transformation  has  taken 
place  since  ninety-five  years  ago  to-day — only  a comparatively 
short  time,  after  all — when  the  second  May  Flower  of  Ameri- 
can history  floated  down  the  solitary  Ohio,  laden  with  its 
precious  crew  and  landed  where  Marietta  now  stands  ; when 
we  think  of  how  the  wild  beast  and  the  red  men  who  then 
alone  inhabited  these  trackless  forests  have  disappeared  for- 
ever ; how  the  wilderness  has  been  subdued  and  transformed 
into  a fitting  home  for  civilized  man  ; how  populous  cities, 
with  their  vast  interests  and  enterprises,  now  stand  where 
the  red  man  onced  chased  the  deer  and  wooed  his  dusky 
l>ride  ; how,  where  then  the  smoke  ascended  only  from  the 
rude  wigwam  and  from  the  wild  camp-fire,  it  now  curls 
peacefully  from  myriads  of  happy  homes,  and  where  the  fierce 
war-whoop  of  the  savage  once  resounded  in  unison  with  the 
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cries  of  wild  beasts  alone,  now  ‘‘Drowsy  tinklings  lull  the 
distant  fold/’  and  the  peaceful  tones  of  the  church  bell  are 
heard,  over  hill  and  valley,  calling  the  worshipers  of  God  to- 
gether ; how,  in  a word,  the  little  handful  of  forty-eight  pio- 
neers has  been  the  seed  of  a vast  empire  of  over  three  mil- 
lions of  free,  prosperous,  and  happy  people,  foremost  in  all 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  all  the  tender  humanities  of 
a Christian  civilization — and  all  this  in  less  than  one  brief 
century  of  time — it  utterly  transcends  the  wildest  dream  of 
the  imagination  of  poet  or  romancer  ! 

And  yet,  some  utilitarian  may  raise  the  inevitable  cui  boao  f 
May  ask,  What  good  is  there  in  such  celebrations  as  these, 
and  what  benefit  is  there  to  be  derived  from  them  ? I would 
answer,  Much  good,  in  every  way  ; but  chiefly  perhaps  in 
this  : It  is  good  for  us  all  to  step  aside  from  our  every  day 
routine,  and  to  drop  our  every  day  harness,  if  only  for  this 
brief  moment.  It  is  good  to  forget,  for  the  time  being,  that 
we  are  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  Republicans,  Democrats, 
or  what  not,  and  to  remember  only  that  there  are  better 
things  in  life  than  merely  to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  ; that 
we  are  men  and  brethren,  members  of  the  great  family  of 
humanity,  meeting  around  the  common  family  altar,  to  re- 
count the  grand  deeds  and  the  giander  virtues  of  our  pioneei 
ancestors,  to  imitate  their  illustrious  example,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  us  together  in  our  common  ori- 
gin ! However  widely  apart  our  several  paths  may  lie  in  the 
busy  walks  of  life,  our  hearts  will  beat  warmer  and  truer  to- 
day, and  our  lives  will  be  nobler  for  the  future,  when  we 
“recall  the  former  days,”  when  we  think  of  how  our  pioneer 
fathers  and  mothers  sowed  the  seed  of  this  great  common- 
wealth in  their  very  wounds  and  watered  it  with  their  blood 
and  tears  ! 

Much  has  been  said  to-day,  and  rightly  too,  of  the  material 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  great  State.  Our  progress  in 
material  things  forms  a wonderful  chapter,  indeed,  in  Ohio’s 
wonderful  history.  But,  let  us  remember  that  there  are 
higher  and  nobler  elements  in  the  life  of  a people  than  mere 
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material  prosperity  ; dements  upon  which  the  very  existence, 
as  well  as  the  highest  happiness,  of  any  people  depends.  It 
is  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  a people,  after  all, 
that  their  highest  good  is  found.  And  this  is  the  practical 
thought  that  impresses  itself  upon  me  on  this  occasion.  As 
descendants  of  the  pioneers  of  178S,  and  as  citizens  of  the 
great  State  that  they  founded,  we  meet  on  this  historic  ground 
to-day,  to  recount  the  glorious  deeds  of  those  brave  men  and 
women,  and  to  tell  their  virtues  o’er.  We  honor  them  for 
what  they  did  for  the  world,  and  to-day  we  reap  the  rich  fruit 
of  their  painful  sowing.  We  love  to  emulate  their  sterling 
virtues  and  to  imitate  their  grand  examples.  But,  let  us 
ever  remember  that  we  of  to-day  are  also  the  pioneers,  in  turn, 
for  those  who  shall  come  after  us  ! To-day  we  recount  in  song 
and  story  the  glorious  history  of  these  pioneers  who  preceded 
us.  But  to-day,  let  us  remember,  we  are  also  making  his- 
tory ; history  that  shall  be  read  by  those  who  come  after  us, 
either  with  shame  or  joy,  when  we  are  gone.  Shall  we 
leave  to  our  children  and  to  our  children’s  children  as  rich 
and  honorable  a heritage  as  these  grand  old  pioneers  of  1788 
have  left  to  us  ? Shall  we  make  a history  that  they  shall  be 
as  happy  in  recalling  ? Shall  we  leave  an  example  that  th,ey 
shall  be  as  blessed  in  imitating  ? 


. 
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SPEECH  OF  GEN.  R.  R.  DAWES. 

At  the  darkest  hour  of  the  long  and  desperate  struggle, 
when  the  discouragements  of  Valley  Forge,  like  its  snow, 
spread  a chill  over  the  spirit  of  the  bravest  in  the  Revolution, 
Washington  was  asked  “What  if  England  should  prevail  ?” 
He  answered,  “I  would  retire  beyond  the  Alleghanies  and  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  become  independent  and  free.”  But 
England  did  not  prevail.  “The  old  continentals,  in  their 
ragged  regimentals,  faltered  not.”  They  tracked  the  snow 
with  blood,  and  fought  the  battle  through.  As  a fruit  of  their 
final  triumph,  not  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  alone  became  in- 
dependent and  free,  but  the  whole  broad  expanse  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  was  included  in  their  victory. 

But  while  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  came  out  of  the  conflict  rich  in  grand  and  glorious 
achievement,  and  in  fame  immortal,  in  personal  estate  they 
were  left  poor  indeed.  For  seven  years  the  war  had  dragged 
in  length.  It  had  become  with  them  the  business  of  their 
lives.  Their  private  fortunes  were  ruined  and  their  homes 
estranged.  Peace  found  them  stripped  of  property  and  of 
business  prospects.  For  the  pay  due  them  as  soldiers  they 
received  certificates  of  settlement.  The  new  government,  for 
which  they  had  risked  and  suffered  all,  had  no  money  and 
its  struggle  was  not  ended.  It  had  yet  to  create  a credit  and 
establish  standing  among  the  nations.  One  resource,  how- 
ever it  had,  a resource  wrested  from  the  enemy,  together  with 
our  independence,  by  the  valor  and  endurance  of  the  patriot 
army.  That  resource  was  land — a mighty  domain  extending 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  boundless  west.  By  taking  land 
in  payment  for  their  services  these  soldiers  could  help  relieve 
the  credit  of  the  government.  The  dangers,  trials  and  pri- 
vations attending  a struggle  to  subdue  a wilderness  had  no 
terrors  to  daunt  veterans  of  the  Revolution.  And  so  the 
Ohio  Company  was  formed,  its  capital  the  price  of  the  service 
and  the  blood  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  its  objects  and 
purposes  inspired  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
heroic  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  Doubtless  these  men  re- 
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called  the  words  of  their  revered  commander  when  they  de- 
termined to  push  beyond  the  Alleghanies  and  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Ohio  become  independent  and  free. 

In  recalling  the  officers  who  joined  in  originating  the  Ohio 
Company  I can  scarcely  go  beyond  those  who  came  out  as 
pioneers.  I find,  as  an  original  owner  of  shares,  the  gallant 
soldier  and  brilliant  statesman  Alexander  Hamilton.  I find 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the  last  President  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory. I find  many  officers  of  high  distinction  in  the  war 
and  of  honorable  service  in  the  peace  that  followed.  The 
leader  of  the  colony  was  Brigadier  General  Rufus  Putnam. 
General  Putnam  was  a veteran  of  the  French  wars  before 
the  Revolution.  In  1775,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Massa-  - 
chusetts  line,  he  joined  the  army  of  General  Washington  in 
front  of  Boston.  He  strongly  impressed  Washington  as  a 
man  ot  resource  as  well  as  of  courage  and  good  judgment. 
Lord  Howe  then  occupied  the  city  of  Boston.  Washington, 
after  anxious  consideration,  determined  to  sieze  and  fortify 
Dorchester  Heights  and  force  the  British  to  leave  the  city. 
The  enemy’s  cannon  commanded  the  position  to  be  fortified, 
and  in  January  the  ground  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  18 
inches.  How  could  works  be  thrown  up  without  knowledge 
of  the  enemy  ? In  one  night  they  sprung  up  as  by  magic. 
Lord  Howe,  recognizing  that  his  position  was  rendered  unten- 
able by  the  strong  and  commanding  forts  that  frowned  upon 
him  from  the  heights,  asked  leave  to  retire  from  the  city.  It 
was  none  the  less  glorious  because  it  was  bloodless,  but  the 
victory  was  complete.  The  officer  who  planned  these  works, 
who  devised  the  scheme  for  their  silent  execution,  who  com- 
manded the  force  that  threw  them  up,  and  who  was  selected 
for  this  service  by  General  Washington,  was  Rufus  Putnam. 

I cannot  follow  in  detail  the  long,  arduous  and  distinguished 
service  of  this  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  became 
a Brigadier  General.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
Commander-in-Cliief,  General  Washington,  and  had  his  full- 
est confidence  and  highest  respect.  This  man  of  courage,  of 
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resource,  of  excellent  judgment,  of  high  character,  and  of 
noble  purpose,  was  called  for  the  great  work  he  afterward  so 
well  accomplished  as  founder  and  leader  of  the  colony. 

There  came  also  to  Marietta  in  178S  an  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  Major  General.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Ohio  Company.  General 
Samuel  H.  Parsons  was  a man  of  the  highest  order  of  ability. 
He  was  a fine  scholar,  an  able  writer,  and  an  experienced 
statesman.  He  was  Chief  Judge  of  the  Territory.  He 
was  drowned  in  T7&Q.  Had  he  been  spared  his  character 
must  have  impressed  the  colony  powerfully,  and  for  good. 
Another  general  officer  who  had  a brigade  in  the  war,  and 
who  in  civil  life  had  served  as  a Representative  in  Congress, 
was  General  James  M.  Varnum.  He  too  died  in  1789.  Par- 
sons and  Varnum,  two  leading  spirits,  men  of  character  and 
power,  were  cut  off  at  the  outset  of  their  career. 

General  Benjamin  Tupper,  who  commanded  a regiment 
throughout  the  war,  and  served  with  distinction  in  many 
battles,  reaching  the  rank  of  General,  came  to  Marietta  in 
1788  and  continued  as  leader  in  affairs  of  church  and  state 
until  his  death  in  1792.  He  served  as  judge  until  he  died. 

The  names  of  twelve  Colonels,  twelve  Majors,  and  twenty- 
two  Captains  are  found  on  the  list  of  our  pioneers.  Their  re- 
cord reaches  nearly  every  campaign,  and  their  heroism 
adorned  every  battle  of  the  Revolution.  AY  hen  the  list  was 
read  to  Gen.  Lafayette,  when  he  was  in  Marietta,  in  1825,  he 
said,  “I  know  them  all.  I saw  them  at  Brandywine,  York- 
town,  and  Rhode  Island.  They  were  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.” 

Add  to  the  list  of  officers  the  names  of  those  who  served  in 
the  ranks,  and  it  will  appear  that  a very  large  majority  of  the 
men  who  came  to  Marietta  in  1788,  had  done  their  country 
service  in  the  war  for  its  Independence.  The  names  of  those 
who  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor? 
and  shed  their  blood  in  the  war  for  independence,  are  an 
honorable  heritage  of  which  our  community  may  well  feel 
proud.  They  illustrate  upon  the  brighest  page  of  our  coun- 
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try’s  history,  patriotism,  courage,  and  faithfulness  to  the  end. 
I am  proud  to  say  that  their  blood  has  not  run  thin,  for  when 
the  call  of  1861  came  to  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  these  names  again  appear  upon  the  muster  roll  of 
our  country’s  defenders. 

Let  us  recall  one  more  name  and  I have  done.  The  man 
who  fired  the  first  gun  against  England,  on  the  sea,  came 
here  as  a pioneer.  Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  Capt.  Abraham  Whipple,  under  orders,  sailed  his  ship 
down  Narragansett  Bay  and  opened  fire  upon  two  vessels  of 
England.  One  he  captured  the  other  he  drove  away.  This 
was  the  birth  of  the  American  Navy — this  was  the  first  de- 
fiance offered  England  on  the  sea. 

The  unperishable  record  of  their  deeds  alone  remains.  Let 
us  preserve  and  complete  that,  and  the  memories  of  these 
heroes  and  patriots  will  remain  for  our  children  an  inspira- 
tion to  patriotism  and  noble  manhood.” 

After  Gen.  Dawes’  address  Mr.  Caldwell  presented  to  the  Association 
a paper  in  which  Major,  afterwards  General,  Tupper  received  the  thanks 
of  Gen.  Washington  for  the  part  he  took  in  an  engagement  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. 

§ 

REMARKS  OF  JOSEPH  WOOD, 

_ On  Early  Farming  in  Ohio. 

Although  not  as  old  as  some  of  you  here,  I can  recollect  see- 
ing wooden  mold-boards  on  plows,  and  ropes  or  raw  hides 
for  traces  on  harness. 

We  boys  used  to  think  it  good  sport  to  sit  on  the  mows  and 
see  the  men  thresh  on  the  barn  floors  with  flails.  All  of  the 
wheat  in  those  days  was  threshed  with  flails,  or  trodden  out 
by  horses  and  oxen.  Fanning  mills  were  used  to  clean  the 
grain  by  most  farmers,  but  the  old  fashioned  semi-circular 
band  fan  was  still  used,  tossing  the  wheat  up  in  the  air  on  a 
windy  day,  letting  the  chaff  blow  away. 

I helped  to  thresh  with  the  first  threshing  machine  used  in 
the  county,  and  probably  about  as  soon  as  any  that  were  used 
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in  the  State.  It  was  owned  by  Reed  and  LaGrange,  of  Lowell. 
Reed,  I think,  is  still  living.  My  business  was  to  carry 
bundles,  which  I did,  going  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  to  the 
bay,  and  returning  carrying  sometimes  one  or  occasionally 
two  bundles.  Another  boy  unbound  the  bundles,  for  the 
machine  would  not  thresh  the  band  if  cut,  the  knot  clogging 
and  stopping  it.  It  was  not  much  of  a thresher,  but  still  it 
was  threshing  by  machinery,  and  had  in  it  the  promise  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  since. 

Afterward  we  had  stronger  machines,  that  would  thresh  cut 
bands;  then  came  the  cleaner,  and  finally  threshing  by 
steam  power  as  fast  as  two  men  can  feed  cleaning  the  wheat 
and  carrying  the  straw  to  the  top  of  the  stack. 

Nearly  all  grain  was  cut  with  the  sickle.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  older  farmers  present  have  worked  many  a day  with 
this  very  old  fashioned  tool,  and  I suppose  a few  of  the 
younger  ones  have  tried  to  use  it  long  enough  to  cut  their 
fingers. 

The  cradle  was  gradually  coming  into  use,  and  considera- 
ble of  the  grain  was  cut  by  it.  The  older  men  objected  be- 
cause it  did  not  gather  the  grain  as  clean  as  the  sickle. 

Not  many  years  ago  came  the  attempt  to  cut  with  a ma- 
chine and  horse  power.  It  would  only  cut  grain  that  stood 
up  pretty  well,  letting  it  fall  back  on  a platform.  When 
enough  was  on  the  platform  to  make  a bundle,  it  was  pitched 
off  on  the  ground  by  a person  standing  on  the  back  end  of 
the  platform,  and  strapped  by  a stout  leather  string  to  an  up- 
right pole.  One  improvement  has  succeeded  another  until 
now,  as  everybody  knows,  we  can  cut  standing  or  lodged 
grain,  binding  it  in  compact  bundles,  and  leave  them  on  the 
ground  ready  to  be  shocked. 

I recall  to  mind  stalwart  men  who  boasted  how  much  crass 
they  mowed  on  such  a day,  and  that  they  cut  the  sixteenth 
of  an  acre  more  than  some  other  man.  The  horse-power 
came,  and  their  vocation  was  gone.  With  the  mower  a man 
of  feeble  strength,  or  one  minus  a leg  or  an  arm,  can  do  more 
than  a dozen  of  the  strongest  men. 
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Men  used  to  tell  in  how  many  minutes  they  pitched  a load 
of  hay  off  of  the  wagon.  Horse  power  and  a hay  fork  will 
take  a load  off  and  carry  it  to  a distant  mow  in  the  highest 
barn  in  a small  portion  of  the  time. 

The  tools  we  used  were  made  by  the  local  blacksmiths. — 
They  answered  their  purpose,  but  were  costly  and  clumsy, 
compared  with  what  we  have  now.  I have  at  home  a pitch- 
fork  made  at  Pittsburgh  a hundred  years  ago.  The  boys  of 
to-day  wouldn’t  want  to  use  it.  The  hoes  were  as  heavy  as 
the  plantation  hoes  of  the  South,  u^ed  in  slave  days.  The 
spades,  shovels  and  manure  forks  were  a load  of  themselves. 
The  common  chopping  axe  was  about  the  only  tool  that  came 
near  the  perfection  since  attained. 

There  is  no  time  to  more  than  fairly  allude  to  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place. 

Poets  and  novelists  are  credited  with  having  vivid  imagin- 
ations , and  some  newspaper  men  now-a-days  can  tell  pretty 
extravagant  stories — Eli  Perkins,  for  example.  But  really  do 
their  wildest  imaginings  much  surpass  the  sober  realities  I 
have  just  been  detailing  to  you  of  the  changes  and  happen- 
ings of  the  last  fifty  years  ? 

We  had  then  few  or  no  newspapers  de\oted  entirely  to 
farming  topics,  and  only  occasionally,  in  a few  of  the  counties, 
a county  fair.  Now  we  have  county  fairs,  state  fairs,  and  na- 
tional fairs  ; besides  conventions  of  every  specialty  relating 
to  the  different  branches  of  agricultural  industry  ; State  ag- 
ricultural colleges,  State  boards  of  agriculture,  and  a Nation- 
al board  of  the  same,  whose  representative  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  to-day,  wielding  a great  influence — 
the  representative  of  a great  and  growing  power,  and  whose 
achievements,  let  us  hope,  will  in  the  next  fifty  years  surpass 
those  of  the  past  fifty. 
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WILD  ANIMALS,  GAME  AND  THE  EARLY  HUNTERS. 

A Paper  Prepared  for  the  Anniversary  by  Maj.  L.  J.  P.  Patnam. 

WILD  ANIMALS. 

The  pestiferous  wild  animals  of  early  days  were  panthers, 
bears,  wolves,  catamounts,  wild  cats,  coons,  foxes,  opossums 
and  pole-cats. 

The  game  consisted  of  deer,  wild  turkeys,  partridge,  quail, 
bear  and  coons,  and  were  considered  good  game,  and  those 
lucky  enough  to  capture  a good  fat  one  had  a good  haul. 

Panthers  had  become  scarce  by  the  time  I was  old  enough 
to  be  a hunter. 

John  Pritchard  killed  one  on  Russell's  Island,  in  sight  of 
our  house,  about  1820-21  or  near  that  time.  In  early  days 
they  were  a great  terror  to  the  early  settlers  as  they  sometimes 
cairied  off  small  children. 

Bears  were  also  scarce  at  that  time.  The  only  one  I ever 
saw  running  wild  cauie  into  my  father’s  orchard,  one  Sunday, 
when  there  were  a lot  of  boys  after  apples  ; and  one  of  them, 
(Henry  McFarland)  had  his  uncle  Frank  Devol’s  bull  dog 
with  him.  All  of  a sudden  his  bull  and  our  dog,  Lion,  put 
towards  the  barn,  and  the  first  thing  we  knew  the  bear,  bull, 
and  Lion  came  right  by  us  boys — and  such  fun  ! you  never 
saw  the  beat  in  your  young  days.  When  they  got  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  orchard  the  bear  put  up  on  the  fence  and  on 
to  a peach  tree  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dogs.  We  happened 
to  have  a little  half  length  smooth-bore  rifle  that  I traded  a 
sheep  for,  and  Henry  McFarland,  to  make  a sure  shot, 
climbed  the  fence  and  held  the  muzzle  of  the  little  gun  with- 
in  ten  feet  of  the  bear’s  head  and  fired  the  whole  load  of  shot 
into  his  brain,  but  he  gave  the  dogs  a pretty  good  fight  after 
he  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  supposition  was  that  he  was  after  a pig,  as  there  was  a 
fine  litter,  under  the  shed  adjoining  the  barn,  where  the  dogs 
espied  him. 

Wolves.  0,  the  sneaking,  night-rambling,  sheep-killing? 
lamb-stealing,  calf-murdering  wolves  ! They  were  the  great- 
ests  pests  of  the  early  settlers  except  Indians. 
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There  was  a gang  of  eight  prowling  around  the  county  be- 
tween the  Big  and  Little  Muskingum  for  a number  of  years, 
committing  terrible  depredations  on  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  night  this  gang  killed  50  fine  fat  wethers 
for  my  father  out  of  a flock  of  60,  and  wounded  three  or  four 
of  the  ten  left.  Soon  after  that  they  killed  three  and  ate 
them  nearly  all  up  but  the  skins  and  bones  ; and  Moses  Yar- 
num  piled  these  in  a fence  corner,  set  a trap  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  had  one  of  this  gang  in  a tight  place,  just  the  end  of 
his  toes  being  between  the  jaws  of  his  wolf  trap.  Not  long 
after  that  Frank  Devol  hauled  a dead  horse  out  on  my  father’s 
back  farm,  and  set  his  wolf  trap  near  by  ; and  soon  after  Sam- 
uel Gates,  Eben  Gates  and  their  three  ^sisters,  Mary,  Fanny 
and  Arsly,  were  up  to  his  house  sleigh-riding  and  stayed  all 
night,  and  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  next  morning,  Frank 
says,  “Eb.,  I dreamed  I had  a wolf  in  my  trap,  let’s  go  out 
and  see.”  They  went  and,  sure  enough,  they  had  old  club 
foot,  as  one  of  the  gang  was  called.  This  old  fellow  had  been 
caught  in  a trap  before,  and  gnawed  his  toes  off  below  the 
jaws  of  the  trap,  released  his  foot  from  the  trap  less  three 
toes,  which  left  him  with  one  club  foot,  hence  this  name. 

My  father,  Israel  Putnam,  3d,  offered  a bounty  of  a fine 
broad-cloth  coat  pattern  for  every  wolf  scalp  caught  between 
the  two  Muskingums  and  the  Ohio  Liver  and  Meigs  Creek. 
Varnum  got  one,  Derol  one,  and  James  Dutton  (who  now 
lives  in  this  town)  three.  That  left  three  of  the  old  gang. 
About  the  winter  of  1S25  or  ’26  these  three  killed  six  sheep 
for  us  one  cold  snowy  night,  and  my  brother  Pascal  and  my- 
self determined  to  get  rid  of  them  ; and  prepared,  each  of  us, 
with  a good  rifle  gun  and  ammunition,  started  in  pursuit 
(snow  about  eight  inches  deep).  We  pushed  them  for  three 
(lavs,  brother  and  myself  following  their  tracks  ; the  third 
(lay  they  separated,  one  going  off  by  himself,  and  that  one 
killed  a sheep,  or  found  one  already  killed,  and  had  his  fill  of 
good  mutton.  My  brother  followed  the  one,  and  I the  two 
the  fourth  day.  That  night  they  all  came  together  again, 
and  my  brother  came  heme  and  got  four  hunters  to  put  them 
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through  to  Canada  or  kill  them  in  their  tracks.  When  I was 
relieved  by  such  a strong  force,  1 came  home  with  my  brother 
in  his  sleigh.  These  bold  hunters  followed  about  a half  day 
and  came  home,  much  to  our  disappointment,  giving  as  an 
excuse  that  the  wolves  had  put  out  for  a great  laurel-thicket 
that  lay  between  the  forks  of  Duck  Creek,  and  so  ended  the 
six  days  wolf  chase. 

I shall  always  believe  that  they  would  have  sought  a cave 
or  den  if  there  had  been  one  in  the  county,  as  they  went  un- 
der every  ledge  of  rocks  to  be  found  in  their  route.  They 
crossed  the  streams  many  times  near  the  same  place.  The 
head  waters  of  Bear  Creek,  Cat’s  Creek  and  Big  Bun  were 
their  tramping  grounds.  My  old  friend,  Dick  Dodge,  said 
that  the  Putnam  blood  had  too  nearly  run  out  for  us  to  be 
wolf  catchers,  but  I have  always  believed  they  would  have 
holed  if  they  had  had  one.  We  saw  them  several  times  but 
they  were  too  cunning  for  us  to  get  a shot. 

Well,  the  remaining  ones  of  the  gang  came  to  their  final 
judgment  in  this  way  : Winchester  Dana  and  his  neighbors 

had  a pack  of  hounds  and  a very  courageous  cur  dog,  and 
they  determined  to  rid  the  country  of  the  last  of  the  murder- 
ous gang;  and  started  early  one  morning,  when  there  was  a 
good  snow  on  the  ground,  in  the  winter  of  1833  or  4.  They 
started  them  between  Coal  Bun  and  Cat’s  Creek,  chased  them 
all  that  day,  having  a change  of  dogs. 

Next  morning  they  continued  the  chase,  and  soon  started 
them  near  where  they  left  them  the  night  before.  They  had 
hardly  got  a good  start  when  the  two  old  deer  hunters,  Sa- 
binas Briggs  and  James  Steed  appeared,  who  gave  each  a 
whistle,  the  wolves  stopped  and  they  shot  them.  The  hounds 
were  on  them  before  they  were  done  kicking.  That  was  the 
last  of  that  gang.  Winchester  Dana  said  he  would  rather 
have  lost  $50  than  not  to  have  had  Iris  dogs  caught  them. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Dana  had  been  giving  a premium  for  live 
'wolves,  brought  to  him  in  traps,  and  letting  them  loose  for 
his  dogs  to  catch  a number  of  times  ; always  guaranteeing 
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the  bounty  in  case  they  got  away  from  his  dogs,  but  they 
never  got  away. 

About  the  same  years,  from  1812  to  1826,  there  was  a gang 
haunting  the  west  side  of  the  Muskingum.  At  one  time 
they  killed  a young  ox  for  Wilson  Hill.  Frank  Devol  fixed  up 
the  carcase  of  this  young  ox  and  set  his  trap  in  trapper’s 
style,  and  caught  two  of  this  gang  and  brought  them  home 
to  show  and  then  let  the  dogs  fight  them. 

The  last  one  of  this  gang  killed  two  sheep  for  Hill’s  folks, 
opposite  our  house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Anthony 
Hill  put  the  fragments  into  a hollow  tree,  where  one  side  had 
been  burned  out,  leaving  a nice  place  for  the  purpose,  and  set 
bis  trap.  The  third  morning  after  he  had  the  wdielp  fast  in 
my  brother  Pascal’s  wolf  trap.  His  big  brother,  Wilson,  got 
there  before  Anthony  did,  and  having  two  very  active  and 
ferocious  dogs,  they  got  up  a dog  and  wolf  fight.  The  wolf 
got  into  the  river,  in  deep  water  and  sank,  the  trap  being  too 
heavy  for  him;  so  Hill  lost  the  wolf  scalp,  and  brother,  P.  P. 
Putnam,  his  wolf  trap. 

In  the  fall  of  1812,  the  wolves  caught  a very  large  buck 
opposite  our  house,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  ate  all 
up  but  skin  and  bones. 

One  fall  a large  wolf  caught  a large  calf  in  our  first  young 
orchard,  near  the  Muskingum  river,  and  was  tearing  great 
mouthfuls  out  off  bis  hind  legs,  in  broad  day.  My  mother 
took  a stake  and  attempted  to  drive  him  away,  the  calf  bel- 
lowing with  all  his  might.  The  wolf  gave  a sudden  growl 
and  kept  on  at  his  murderous  work,  and  Ma,  as  we  all  called 
her,  had  to  let  in  the  great  oxen  and  cows,  and  they  soon 
drove  the  wolf  away,  but  it  was  too  late,  the  calf  was  ruined. 
If  she  had  let  the  bars  down  when  she  first  got  there  the  oxen 
would  have  saved  the  calf. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  of  us.  When  it  is  too  late  we  can  see 
where  wTe  missed  it.  I know  it  was  so  with  me  the  other  day, 
when  I called  the  dog  out  wdiere  the  cow  stood,  and  made  the 
cow  stand  over  for  him  to  come  by,  instead  of  letting  him 
out  where  he  went  in,  when  she  let  drive  at  the  dog  and  hit 
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the  left  side  of  my  knee  and  knocked  me  down.  Then  I 
could  see  where  I missed  it,  and  have  boen  laid  up  six  weeks 
for  the  want  of  timely  forethought. 

So  it  was  with  the  man  trying  to  catch  his  horse.  The 
horse  wouldn’t  let  him  when  he  had  a bridle,  so  he  laid  the 
bridle  in  the  corner  of  the  lot,  caught  the  horse  and  led  him 
till  he  sot  close  to  the  bridle.  The  old  horse  saw  it  and 
would  not  go  another  inch.  So  he  tied  the  halter  to  his  leg, 
lay  down  and  reached  for  the  bridle.  Just  as  he  got  hold  of 
it,  the  horse  started  with  him,  and  he  had  not  gone  half 
round  the  pasture  before  the  old  man  saw  where  he  had 
missed  it. 

Another  man,  I heard,  was  hauling  saw  logs,  the  chain 
broke  and  he  put  in  his  forefinger  for  a toggle.  The  oxen 
had  not  gone  10  rods  until  be  could  see  where  lie  missed  it. 

THE  EARLY  HUNTERS. 

The  first  real  game  hunters  of  my  recollection  was  an  en- 
campment of  Indians,  who  had  their  headquarters  on  the 
headwaters  of  Devol’s  Run  ; six',  I believe,  four  men  and 
two  squaws.  They  came  to  our  log  cabin  once,  befor  I was 
four  years  old,  to  trade  for  cider  and  apples.  They  came 
there  often  to  trade  for  pork,  meal,  &c.,  exchanging  venison, 
little  checked  baskets,  &c.  These  Indians  used  to  make  little 
wide  fplint  baskets,  suitable  for  children’s  school  baskets, 
and  stain  every  other  square  with  some  kind  of  paint  of  their 
own  manufacture/  They  were  very  civil  and  attended  to 
their  own  business.  But  the  children  were  all  afraid  of  them, 
they  had  heard  so  many  awful  stories  of  their  murdering 
the  early  settlers  that  we  naturally  believed  them  all  to  be  child 
and  man  killers. 

The  hostile  Indians  had  shot  and  scalped  several  white 
men  about,  viz  : Benoni  Hulburt,  at  Little  Hocking  ; Sher- 
man Waterman,  near  Waterford  ; Robert  Wartli,  near  Har- 
mar  ; twelve  bachelors,  at  Big  Bottom  ; Matthew  Steer,  in  a 
canoe  near  Duck  Creek,  and  others  I don’t  remember,  besides 
capturing  several,  viz  : Major  Goodale  of  Farmer’s  Castle  ; 
Grosvenor  Converse,  of  Waterford,  and  others.  I knew  only 
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one  of  the  Indian  scouts  personally,  that  was  my  mother’s 
brother,  John  Wiser.  Adam  Poe,  Lewis  Wetzel,  Peter  Neise- 
wanger,  John  and  George  Warth,  rangers  for  Harmar,  John 
Fleehart,  Neal  McGuffy,  Win.  McCullow  and  Capt.  King  I 
know  only  from  history  and  hearsay. 

HUNTERS  OF  MY  RECOLLECTION. 

There  was  a whole  family  of  hunters  living  on  and  about 
Devol’s  Run  by  the  name  of  Hill,  named  James,  John, 
Thomas,  William,  George,  Anthony  and  Wilson.  The  latter  is 
the  one  who  set  the  dogs  on  the  wolf  for  fun  and  did  not  get 

him. 

This  family  were  all  hunters  and  target  shooters  in  winter, 
and  keel-boatmen  in  warm  weather.  Anthony  was  the  best 
target  shot  in  the  county,  in  his  day,  always  kept  a good  gun 
and  in  good  order  and  much  practice.  That  is  where  he  had 
the  advantage  of  other  marksman. 

There  was  also  a family,  of  Willises,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Run,  that  were  good,  named  James,  Warden  and  Samp- 
son. Warden  and  Sampson  were  gunsmiths,  and 
made  vf  y good  rifles  ; the  price  of  a gun  barrel  was  always 
“sex  dollars,”  as  Samp,  pronounced  it. 

There  was  Gid.  and  Bob.  Gibson  who  were  hunters  and 
keel-boatmen,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  Sometimes 
these  families  would  have  eight  and  ten  carcasses  of  deer 
meat  on  hand.  Our  folks  used  to  barter  for  their  venison 
with  pork,  flour,  meal,  apples,  cider,  etc. 

I have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  Indian  scouts.  One 
of  them  was  John  Wiser,  my  mother’s  brother.  I also  men- 
tioned some  of  the  early  hunters  as  wolf  catchers,  viz  : Fran- 
cis Devol,  James  Dutton,  Anthony  Hill.  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Waterford,  was  the  man  who  caught  wolves  in  that  neighbor- 
hood and  took  them  alive  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Dana. 

Barker  Devol,  older  than  Frank,  while  out  hunting  one 
cold,  snowy  day,  came  across  Luther  Barker,  who  was  also 
hunting,  and  got  lost  in  the  woods  near  March  Run,  and  had 
wandered  about  near  the  same  place  until  completely  be- 
wildered and  exhausted.  Devol  said  he  had  hard  work  to 
rouse  him  sufficiently  to  get  him  to  go  towards  home.  Devol 
was  sure  Barker  would  have  perished  if  he  had  not  found  him. 

Leonard  Foster  and  Joseph  Hildebrand,  Hugh  Hill  and  his 
son,  Hugh,  Charles  Foster,  Sabinas  Briggs  and  many  others 
were  deer  and  turkey  hunters  in  my  earlier  days,  and  much 
depended  upon  their  good  luck  for  their  future  meals. 

I shot  one  deer.  L.  J.  P.  Putnam,  aged  75. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Ex-President  Hayes. 

Spiegel  Grove,  Fremont,  Ohio,  26  March,  1883. 
My  Dear  Sir:  You  are  very  fortunate  in  having  secured  Mr.  Loring 
as  your  orator  on  Pioneer  Day,  and  I congratulate  you  upon  it.  Mrs. 
Hayes  and  I would  be  glad  to  hear  him,  and  to  enjoy  with  you  and  our 
Marietta  friends  generally  the  interesting  occasion.  We  are  not  how- 
ever able  to  do  so. 

With  all  good  wishes,  sincerely,  It.  B.  Hayes. 

President  I.  W.  Andrews. 


From  Dr.  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead. 

Portsmouth,  O.,  March  12th,  1883. 

P.  E Harte , Esq., 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  2d  inst.  received.  Should  be  much  pleased  to  at- 
tend the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Pioneers  of  Marietta,  and  I may  say 
of  the  whole  North  West ; for  wherever  we  go  the  New  England  charac- 
teristics are  unmistakably  impressed,  and  give  a kind  of  Yankee  expres- 
sion to  everything  we  see. 

Until  the  last  two  years  my  health  and  locomotive  powers  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  but  of  late  my  general  health  has  failed,  (caused  by  a can- 
cer on  my  right  ear,  which  has  progressed  until  the  whole  right  side  of 
my  face  has  become  paralyzed ; and  talking  and  eating  are  extremely 
difficult  performances— two  important  faculties  at  such  a celebration  as 
you  propose.)  This  will  compel  me  to  deny  myseif  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  early  settlers  on  that  occasion. 

Sincerely  yours,  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead. 


From  Mrs.  John  P.  Mayberry,  daughter  of  Hon.  Paul  Fearing , Delegate 
to  Congress  from  the  N.  W.  Territory  1801  to  1803. 

Mrs.  Mayberry,  now  living  at  an  advanced  age  at  Parkersbnrg,  W.  Va., 
commissioned  her  grandson  by  marriage  to  acknowledge  the  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  Pioneer  Anniversary  on  the  seventh  of  April,  and  to 
express  her  regret  that  the  infirmities  of  age  would  not  permit  her  to  at- 
tend. 


From  Hon.  John  Sherman,  U.  S.  Senator  f rom  Ohio. 

Washington,  March  26th,  1883. 

My  Dear  Sir — Your  kind  note  of  the  23d  inviting  me  to  meet  with  you 
to  celebrate  the  Goth  anniversary  of  the  Settlement  at  Marietta  is  received. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so,  but  that  week  I have  agreed 
to  spend  at  Mansfield  and  Columbus,  and  cannot  now  change  this  ar- 
rangement. Very  truly  yours,  John  Sherman. 
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From  Hon.  B.  F.  * Stone , grandson  of  Capt.  Israel  Stone. 

Ciiillicothe,  Ohio,  April  5th,  1883. 
My  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  t lie  2d  touching  the  Pioneer  Celebration  of  the 
7th  ensuing,  is  at  hand.  Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  remembrance 
of  me  as  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Pioneers. 

I shall  try  to  be  present,  though  official  business  may  prevent.  Thos. 
J.  Nye,  a Marietta  boy,  and  one  of  the  college  graduates,  as  you  will  re- 
member, will,  I think,  come  with  me. 

With  thanks  again  for  your  remembrance,  I am  yours  very  truly, 

Benj.  F.  Stone. 


From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bland , granddaughter  of  Hon.  R.  J.  Meigs , Jr. 

Weston,  W.  Va.,  April  4th,  1883. 

President  Andrews. 

Dear  Sir:  The  courteous  invitation  which  you  as  “ Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee of  Pioneer  Association,”  extend  to  Dr.  Bland  and  to  me,  as  a 
descendant  of  Gov.  Meigs,  is  very  highly  appreciated.  Please  accept  our 
sincere  thanks  and  our  regrets  that  we  cannot  be  with  you  on  the 
“Seventh  of  April.”  * * * My  husband  and  sons 

are  familiar,  through  me,  with  the  “ time  honored  custom”  of  celebrating 
that  day  in  Marietta,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  those 
“ Pioneers  ” in  the  settlement  of  the  noble  and  prosperous  State  of  Ohio 
are  remembered,  and  their  names  revered.  I shall  bear  this  celebration 
in  mind  and  I hope,  if  we  live,  to  attend  your  next  with  my  husbaud 
and  sons.  * * 

Our  family  have  strong  attachments  to  Marietta.  I have  often  told 
them  how  intently  we,  as  children,  listened  to  Grandma  Meigs’s  descrip- 
tion of  “Pioneer  life.” 

She  told  of  Grandpa  Meigs  graduating  at  Yale  Co'lege,  and  that  after 
their  marriage  in  Xew  Ha veu,  Conn.,  he  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  11  far  'West,”  rather  than  accept  a situation  of  teacher  offered  him  at 
Colchester,  Conn. 

She  described  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey  by  land  and  water  to 
Marietta,  no  railroads  and  no  steamboats  and  of  their  taking  from  Phil- 
adelphia the  staple  provisions,  flour,  groceries,  &c  , sufficient  to  last  for 
months,  and  told  us  of  their  life  in  the  fort,  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
Indians  when  they  (the  men)  were  in  their  fields  at  work.  On  one  occa- 
sion Grandpa  Meigs  was  in  his  corn  field  where  Harmarnow  is,  and  both 
his  farm  hands  lost  their  lives,  one  from  a tomahawk  thrown  by  an 
Indian  and  the  other  from  drowning  in  attempting  escape  by  swimming 
across  the  Muskingum  river  My  mother  had  the  tomahawk  in  her 
possession.  The  colored  man  killed,  whom  they  had  brought  from  Con- 
necticut, was  the  uncle  of  Daphne,  who  still  lives  there. 

With  thanks  and  high  regards  of  Dr.  Bland  and  myself,  and  with  the 
hope  that  you  may  have  a pleasant  time  and  an  intellectual  feast  from 
your  distinguished  speakers,  1 am  very  truly  yours, 

Columbia  M.  Bland. 
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From  Mrs.  F.  C.  Duncan , granddaughter  of  Gov.  Meigs. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va..  April  5th,  18S3. . 

Dear  Sir:  I have  waited  a day  before  replying  to  your  kind  favor  of 
the  2nd,  hoping  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  accept  the  favor  with  which 
you  honor  me. 

Marietta,  as  the  home  of  my  childhood,  has  only  bright  and  happy 
associations.  It  would  be  a pleasure  to  be  there  at  any  time,  much  more 
on  this  auspicious  occasion,  but  I regretfully  find  that  I will  be  denied 
that  pleasure. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  a happy  reunion,  and  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  kindness  with  which  you  write  to  me,  I remain 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Floride  C.  Duncan. 

President  Andrew’s,  Marietta  College. 


From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jackson , Clarksburg , W.  Fa.,  granddaughter , by 

marriage , of  Gov.  Meigs. 

Mrs.  J.  W’rote  expressing  her  interest  in  the  anniversary,  and  kindly 
offering  to  loan  for  the  occasion  various  old  manuscripts,  if  the  plan  con- 
templated any  such  exhibition.  Among  these  papers  wrere  several  com- 
missions to  Gov.  Meigs  : 

One  appointing  him  U.  S.  Attorney  for  Washington  County,  by  Gov. 
St.  Clair,  1788. 

One  to  him  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Territory,  by  Acting  Gov- 
ernor Sargent. 

A commission  as  Judge  of  the  North  West  Territory,  by  President 
John  Adams,  1798. 

.Also  his  proclamation  for  Thanksgiving  as  Governor,  1812. 

Jxis  message  to  the  Legislature,  1813. 

Address  to  the  Ohio  troops,  1812. 

A letter  written  by  him  from  Richmond,  Va.,  giving  account  of  the 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  1807. 


From  Ex- Gov  W.  E.  Stevenson , of  West  Virginia. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  March  24,  1883. 
President  I.  If.  Andrews , Chairman , etc ., 

Esteemed  Sir — Yours  of  yesterday  inviting  me  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  95th  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio,  &c.,  is  to 
hand.  Permit  me  to  say  in  reply  that  if  the  condition  of  my  Health  will 
at  all  permit  I will  certainly  be  present  and  do  anything  I can  to  revive 
the  thrilling  memories  of  the  Olden  Time,  and  to  impress  upon  the  liv- 
ing the  importance  of  imitating  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  pioneers  long 
since  gone  to  their  reward. 

Accept  thanks  for  kindness,  and  believe  me- 

Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  Stevenson. 
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Later  Gov.  Stevenson  sent  this  letter : 

Parkersburg,  April  4,  1883. 

Esteemed  Sir — You  kind  note  of  the  2nd  inst.  received.  I regret  to 
say  that  the  condition  of  my  health  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  your  anniversary  celebration  on  the  7th  inst.  I am  exceed- 
ingly disappointed,  as  I anticipated  a full  share  of  the  enjoyment  which 
I am  sure  will  be  realized  on  the  occasion.  The  best  I can  do  now  is  to 
wish  abundant  success  to  the  commemoration;  that  in  calling  up  the 
remembrances  of  the  virtues  and  struggles  of  the  Pioneer  Fathers,  all 
who  hear  them  may  resolve  on  more  devoted  loyalty  to  those  institutions 
and  that  liberty  which  the  heroism  of  these  noble  men  insured  to 
posterity.  Very  truly  yours,  W.  E.  Stevenson. 


From  Pev.  Dr.  Eliphaz  Perkins  Pratt. 

Portsmouth,  O.,  Mch.  27,  1883. 

Dear  Sir — Your  very  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Pioneer  Association  at  Marietta  on  the  7th  prox  , has  been  received 
with  thanks.  I have  never  attended  one  of  their  annual  meetings,  al- 
though descended  on  both  my  father’s  and  mother’s  side  from  pioneers 
who  came  to  Marietta  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  But  it  will 
be  out  of  m3’  power  to  be  present  on  the  approaching  an niversar3r,  owing 
to  other  engagements  previously  made. 

grandfather,  Dr.  Eliphaz  Perkins,  was  a graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  had  five  sons  to  whom  he  wished  to  afford  a liberal  education  This 
induced  him  to  locate  at  Athens,  which  he  did  in  1802,  with  his  family, 
as  there  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  University.  He  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Athens  Co.,  and  often  had  to  swim  rivers 
or  creeks,  to  reach  his  patients.  His  bed  was  a bear  skin  spread  on  the 
floor,  and  his  saddle  bags  for  his  pillow,  occupying  the  soft  side  of  an  oak 
puncheo  i,  after  a ride  of  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  through  the  mud,  and 
snow,  and  rain.  The  people  were  kind  and  hospitable,  and  would  give 
him  the  best  they  had  but  they  had  very  little  money  ; and  could  not 
pa>'  money  for  his  services.  Once,  on  his  wa>’,  with  two  other  gentlemen 
from  Marietta  to  Athens,  the3r  stopped  for  dinner  at  the  halfway’  house. 
The  man  had  gone  away  to  mill  some  dozen  miles,  and  the  gude  house- 
wife had  nothing  in  the  yva}’  of  bread  or  meat  to  set  before  her  guests. 
Flour  and  meal  all  out,  and  last  flitch  of  bacon  gone,  and  no  venison  in 
the  house.  What  could  the  poor  woman  do  ? Here  were  three  hungry 
men,  two  lawyers  and  one  doctor,  and  the3r  yvanted  their  dinner.  She 
set  on  a huge  dish  of  bonn3’  clabber,  and  cut  up  yellow  seed  cucumbers 
in  it,  and  gave  each  of  the  guests  an  iron  spoon  as  they  sat  around  the 
table  yvith  which  to  eat  these  slippery  slices.  They  had  to  eat  some  of 
course  as  a compliment  to  the  good  landlady  ; and  they’  bad  a good  deal 
of  sport  in  balancing  the  pieces  of  cucumber  on  their  spoons,  and  bearing 
them  safety  to  their  mouths. 

Hoping  you  mu3’  have  a better  dinner  than  this,  and  a good  time 
generally,  I am  yours  truly,  E.  P.  Pratt. 


. 
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From  Gen.  C.  P.  Buckingham,  s on  of  Ebenezer  Buckingham , and 
grandson  of  General  Rufus  Putnam. 

Chicago,  March  31,  18S3. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I have  your  letter  of  27th  inst.  kindly  inviting  me  to  be 
present  on  the  7th  prox.,  at  the  celebration  of  the  “landing  of  the  pil- 
grims” at  Marietta,  April  7,  1788.  I should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  do 
so,  but  my  business  engagements  make  it  impossible. 

I have  always  felt  a great  interest  in  everything  that  relates  to  the 
early  history  of  Marietta,  not  merely  as  a descendant  of  Gen.  Putnam, 
but  especially  as  I spent  the  summer  of  1816  there  in  my  grandfather’s 
family;  and  although  but  eight  years  old  I well  remember  some  of  the 
old  settlers  then  living,  among  whom  were  David  Putnam,  Ichabod  Nye, 
Dr.  Hildreth.  I also  remember  Douglas  Putnam  as  a schoolmate  with 
me  that  summer  at  the  school  house  [Muskingum  Academy]  that 
stood  in  the  same  enclosure  with  the  “two  horned”  Congregational 
Church,  't  he  great  mound,  the  elevated  square  and  the  covered  way 
have  always  been  the  subjects  of  my  admiration,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
grassy  streets,  so  suitable  for  boys  to  play  in.  * * * In  common  with 
all  others  1 should  be  greatly  interested  in  the  story  of  the  emigration 
and  settlement  by  the  grand  old  heroes,  who  braved  the  cold  and  snows 
of  winter  to  find  a new  home  beyond  the  mountains,  and  I regret 
exceedingly  that  this  enjoyment  I must  forego. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  P.  Buckingham. 


From  Gen.  Rufts  Putnam , son  of  Judge  Edwin  Putnam , and  grand- 
son of  Gen.  Rufus. 

Chillicothe,  March  21,  1883. 

< Dear  Sir:  Your  invitation  to  attend  the  95tli  anniversary  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Marietta  and  the  North  West  on  the  seventh  of  April  next, 
was  duly  received,  and  highly  appreciated.  But  1 am  sorry  to  say  that- 
the  Pioneers  of  Boss  and  adjoining  counties  hold  one  here,  and* engaged 
me  to  speak  before  I received  your  invitation.  Marietta,  the  name  is 
dear  to  me— my  native  home.  I well  remember  when  the  sad  news 
reached  there  of  the  entire  surrender  of  the  Northwest  Army  by  (ten. 
Hull  to  Gen.  Proctor,  that  Col.  Barber  by  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Meigs 
ordered  out  his  militia  regiment. 

[Gen.  P.  gives  various  personal  reminiscences  as  a drummer  boy  in  the 
war  of  1812;  of  his  living  with  his  grandfather  who  sent  him  to  school 
at  the  Muskingum  Academy  under  “Professor  Slocomb;”  of  the  friendly 
Indians  who  often  came  down  the  Muskingum  in  their  bark  canoes 
hunting  and  fishing  and  sure  to  visit  old  Gen.  Putnam ; ot  his  escapes 
from  Indians  not  so  friendly,  etc.,  etc.] 

“ I recollect  very  well  a majority  of  the  first  prominent  pioneers  at 
Marietta  and  their  descendants.  Among  my  favorites  were  It.  J.  Meigs 
John  Mathews,  Major  Haskell,  Col.  Flint,  Col.  Israel  Putnam,  David 
Putnam,  Josiah  Munro,  (’apt.  Stone,  and  others.  * I have  seen  the 
elm  tree  the  emigrants  boat  was  tied  to.  1 have  helped  gather  apples 
from  the  first  orchard  set  out  in  Ohio  by  my  grandfather.” 

Rufus  Putnam. 
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From  Ex-Gov.  Boreman,  of  West  Virginia. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Vam  April  2,  18S3. 
Pev.  I.  TP.  Andrews,  Ch.  of  Com.,  Marietta,  O. 

Bear  Sit':  Your  note  of  this  date  has  been  received.  I regret  to  be 
compelled,  on  account  of  prior  engagements,  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  members  of  thp  Pioneer  Association  of  you  county  at  the 
95th  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  Marietta  and  the  X.  W.  Terri- 
tory on  Saturday,  the  seventh.  Please  accept  for  yourself,  and  convey  to 
the  members  of  the  Association,  my  thanks  for  extending  to  me  this 
kind  invitation.  Very  truly  yours, 

A,  J.  Boreman. 

From  Wm.  M.  Farrar,  Esq. 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  April  3d,  1S83. 

Pres.  Andrews,  Marietta , O. 

Dear  Sir — I regret  *hat  I cannot  attend  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
Marietta  settlement  at  your  city  on  the  7th  instant,  which  I have  for 
some  time  been  expecting  and  hoping  to  do.  I therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting,  whether  it  is  not  time  the  preliminary  steps  were  being 
taken  looking  to  the  centennial  celebration  in  1888,  now  only  five  years 
distant.  That  will  be  an  event  of  unusual  interest  throughout  the  great 
Northwest,  and  I hope  to  live  to  see  it  properly  celebrated;  and  to  render 
it  a success  the  matter  should  be  deliberately  considered  and  carefully 
planned;  therefore  it  may  not  be  too  early  to  appoint  a committee  looking 
to  that  end.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

\V.  M.  FARRAR. 


From  lion  Isaac  S mucker. 

Newark,  O.,  March  20,  1883. 
President  I.  W Andrew sA  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  cordial  invitation  in  your  letter 
of  February  28,  to  join  you  in  “the  celebration  of  the  ninety-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  landing  of  the  New  England  Colony,”  under  the 
superintendence  of  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum, 
April  7th,  1788.  The  commencement  of  that  first  permanent  settlement 
inaugurated  by  white  men  within  the  present  limits  of  the  great  State  of 
Ohio,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  memorable  Ordinance 
of  Freedom  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress,  July  13,  1787,  was  a 
grand  event  in  the  history  of  the  Great  North-West.  That  eminently 
successful  initial  movement  which  resulted  in  establishing  a prosperous 
and  enduring  settlement,  as  well  as  civil  government  based  on  popular 
Liberty,  in  the  “Territory  North-West  of  the  River  Ohio,”  ninetif-five 
gears  ago,  was  an  achievement  that  ought  to  be  regarded  with  intense 
interest  by  every  citizen  of  Ohio.  It  was  an  event  worthy  of  a place  not 
less  in  song  and  story  than  in  the  records  of  the  annalist,  or  in'tlie  more 
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stately  pages  of  the  historian,  and  should  be  celebrated  by  Ohio  anniver- 
sary gatherings  on  each  annually  recurring  7th  of  April,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  men  that  composed  the  colony  of  1788,  wer a heroes — revolutionary 
heroes  who  bad  acted  well  the  parts  assigned  them  during  the  “times 
that  tried  men’s  souls”  — Oh io'. s heroes  they  were,  fit  to  found  a State — 
men  whose  valor,  manhood  and  virtues  entitled  them  to  be  held  perpet- 
ually in  grateful  remembrance  by  their  descendants.  They  were  hero- 
emigrants  whose  memory  should  be  held  in  great  veneration  by  their 
countrymen  through  all  the  ages  of  the  future.  * * * 

The  history,  especially  the  early-time  history  of  the  “North-West  of 
the  River  Ohio,”  has  always  been  of  romantic  interest  to  me,  several 
facts  contributing  to  make  it  so.  One  of  those  facts  has  intimate  relation 
to  the  circumstance  of  my  personal  acquaintance,  in  early  life,  with 
Louisa,  the  somewhat  eccentric  but  accomplished  daughter  of  the  terri- 
torial Governor,  Gen.  St.  Clair,  whose  confidential  Secretary  she  was 
during  a few  of  the  early  years  of  the  Territory.  The  brilliant  Louisa 
and  I were  acquaintances — friends — for  a time  members  of  the  same 
household— long  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  same  fireside— 
“many  a time  and  oft  broke  bread  ” together  at  the  same  table — and  for 
months  in  succession,  during  the  years  of  1829-30,  quite  frequently  in- 
dulged in  mutual  friendly  converse  on  early  time  frontier  incidents  and 
events,  as  well  as  on  the  current  topics  of  the  day.  The  intellectual 
Louisa  was  then  a highly  entertaining  conversationalist,  and  I can  readily 
concede  that  she  must  have  been  an  attractive  central  figure  in  the  young 
society  of  the  Territory,  at  and  around  Campus  Martius,  where,  when 
she  was  forty  years  younger,  she  was  known  as  a superior  equestrienne, 
as  an  elegant  skater,  an  excellent  rifle  shot,  an  expert  huntress;  as  an  ac- 
complished young  lady,  who,  sylph-like,  moved  through  the  mazes  and 
intricacies  of  the  figures  of  the  dance,  with  the  lightness  of  “the  queen 
of  the  fairies;”  and  as  a pedestrian,  graceful  as  the  wood-nymph,  in  her 
perambulations  through  the  wild  woodlands  bordering  on  the  Ohio:  and 
where  also  she  was  conspicuous  as  the  romantic  heroine  of  tne  interest- 
ing “ Legend  of  the  Muskingum.”  * My  friendship  for  Governor 
St.  Clair’s  favorite  daughter,  while  I was  in  early  manhood  and  she  in 
advanced  age  and  in  widowhood,  together  with  my  unabated  regard  for 
her  descendants,  has  quite  naturally  intensified  my  interest  in  that  por- 
tion of  western  history  with  which  the  Governor  was  so  early,  and  for  so 
long  a period  conspicuously  identified. 

In  addition  I may  be  permitted  further  to  say  that  I was  early  led  to 
cultivate  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest  in  the  classic  locality 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  its  romantic  history,  as  well  as 
in  our  territorial  history  generally,  by  the  late  distinguished  Pioneer  and 
Jurist,  Judge  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  Attorneys 
and  Statesmen  of  the  North  West  Territory,  with  whose  writings  1 had 
become  familiar,  and  with  whom  I had  the  honor,  in  his  old  age,  of  a 
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personal  acquaintance,  on  one  occasion  spending  hours  in  association  with 
him.  His  graphic  recitals  of  the  numerous  “ hair- breadth  escapes  and 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,”  and  in  wilderness  and  prairie  too, 
during  territorial  times  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  State  history,  when 
he  and  other  lawyers,  and  the  judges  too,  “ rode  the  circuit,”  which  em- 
braced Chillieothe,  Marietta,  Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia, 
and  Cincinnati,  often  necessity  “campiqg  out  of  nights,”  were  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  romantic  and  the  marvellous,  and  give  one  in- 
creased interest  in  the  valorous  deeds  and  tragic  events  that  characterized 
the  heroic  age  of  the  North  West. 

[Mr.  S.  speaks  of  a visit  to  Marietta  in  1827,  floating  down  the  Mus- 
kingum in  a flat  boat,  or  “ broad  horn,”  loaded  with  flour  at  Zanesville 
for  the  New  Orleans  market.  He  visited  it  again  in  1853.  His  letter 
concludes  as  below :] 

“ I feel  assured  tnat  Marietta  is  still  attractive,  because  of  its  an- 
tiquities and  not  less  so  by  reason  of  the  hospitality  of  its  citizens.  It 
would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  visit  it  once  more  in  response  to  your 
invitation  ; but  the  infirmities  of  age  will  not  permit.  1 thank  you  for 
your  kind  remembrance  of  me,  and  would  gladly  join  you  in  your  ap- 
proaching anniversary.  Yours  fraternally,  Isaac  Smucker. 


Letters  were  also  received  from  Samuel  S.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Vienna,  W. 
Va.,  grandson  of  Dr.  Joseph  Spencer;  from  John  T.  Cotton,  M.  D., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  a native  of  Marietta;  from  Hon.  J.  N.  Camden,  U. 
S.  Senator  from  West  Virginia ; and  from  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey, 
Cleveland,  President  of  the.  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Interesting  reminiseenses  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Ruggles  were  furnished  by 
his  son,  resident  at  St.  Clairsville.  Judge  Ruggles  came  from  Connecti- 
cut to  Marietta  in  1807  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1810  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  President  Judges  of  Ohio.  Five  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  twice  re-elected,  and  served 
eighteen  years  consecutively  as  Senator.  After  this  long  and  honorable 
public  service,  he  lived  for  the  most  part  in  retirement  on  his  farm  near 
St.  Clairsville. 

After  parts  of  the  above  correspondence  had  been  read,  President  An- 
drews, who  had  been  requested  to  speak  upon  the  educational  and  re- 
ligious character  of  the  pioneers,  spoke  briefly  of  the  men  prominently 
eugaged  in  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  who  were  also  asso- 
ciated in  the  management  of  affairs  during  the  first  period  of  the  terri- 
torial government ;— referring  specially  to  the  fact  that  their  varied  and 
great  experience,  (and,  in  the  case  of  many,  their  advantages  of  special 
training,)  had  well  fitted  them  for  the  places  of  executive  and  judicial 
responsibility  which  they  tilled  with  so  much  honor  to  themselves  and  so 
great  usefulness  to  the  country.  He  also  made  mention  of  the  numerous 
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descendants  of  the  pioneer  families  who  have  been  educated  at  Marietta 
College  during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  of  Hamilton  County,  related  what  his  father  told 
him  about  America,  when  a little  boy  in  Wales,  and  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  his  first  visit  to  this  county,  made  when  a student  at  Athens, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  He  closed  his  short  but  very  stirring  speech 
with  kindly  and  pleasant  allusions  to  Marietta’*  early  history,  and  his 
recollections  of  many  of  its  citizens. 

# Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  vocal  music — most  appropriately 
introduced  at  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  day,  and  between 
the  remarks  of  speakers.  The  selections  were  well  made,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  sung  by  a small  choir  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  led  by  a 
piano.  Among  the  pieces,  once  familiar  to  the  oldest  persons  present, 
may  be  named  Sherburne,  Montgomery,  Denmark,  Song  of  the  Old 
Folks,  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,  and  Auld  Lang  Syne.  The  closing  piece 
was  the  doxology  in  long  metre,  sung  to  Old  Hundred  ; — after  which  the 
benediction  was  pronounced,  and  the  audience  then  dispersed. 

This  95th  anniversary  meeting  was  decided  upon,  and  arranged  for,  as 
the  preparatory  step  towards  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  18S8.  It  was 
an  interesting  and  satisfactory  meeting  to  those  who  were  present,  and 
the  members  of  the  Pioneer  Association  hope  that  a report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  likewise  iuterest  all  who  may  read  these  pages. 

Prominent  among  the  portraits  hanging  from  the  walls  of  the  stage 
during  the  meeting,  were  those  of  Rufus  Putnam,  Israel  Putnam,  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler,  Ephraim  Cutler,  Ichabod  Nye,  Anselm  T.  Nye,  and 
GrifFen  Greene  and  his  wife.  The  last  named  were  presented  to  the  as- 
sociation by  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  grand-daughter  of  Esq.  Greene. 
Portraits  of  the  Judges  of  the  first  Court  were  also  to  be  seen  in  an  oil 
painting  representing  ‘*The  First  Court  held  in  Ohio.”  Mail}'  photographs 
and  ancient  legal  documents  were  also  exhibited,  and  the  stage  was  dec- 
orated with  flowers  and  flags. 
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